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Physical Fitness Dental Program 
Priority Rating for Pupils Urged 


The following statement dealing with 
the dental problem of high-school pu- 
pils is from Harold C. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, Mo., and 
educational consultant to the Committee 
in charge of the Victory Corps—Physical 
Fitness Dental Program: 

Statistics show that again, as in World 
War I, dental defects rank first as a cause 
for lowering the physical status of selec- 
tees, resulting either in the necessity for 
hurried, inadequate, and oftentimes only 
temporary repairs, or else in actual re- 
jection. Likewise, these defects tend to 
limit war production through less ef- 
fective performance and absenteeism 
among workers. 


Specific Activities 

Recognizing the seriousness of the 
dental problem for high-school pupils, 
the American Dental Association, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the U. S. 
Public Health Service have united in 
sponsoring a Nation-wide dental program 
designed to reduce this health hazard to 
the war effort. The Victory Corps— 
Physical Fitness Dental Program is now 
being launched on National, State, and 
local levels, and has for its objective the 
correction of dental defects of high- 
school pupils. Directing attention to the 
importance of dental health at all times 
and actually bringing about the correc- 
tion of dental defects are its specific ac- 
tivities, The first activity is, of course, an 
educational one; the second lies in the 
realm of facilitating arrangements for 
having the necessary remedial work 
done. 


Limited Supply of Dentists 
One of the chief obstacles of carrying 
on a dental program in wartime arises 


from the limited supply of available 
dentists. Evidence shows that it is diffi- 
cult indeed, for the rapidly diminishing 
number of dentists remaining in civilian 
status to care for the entire civilian 
need. Civilian protection is of prime im- 
portance and dental service must be 
spread out to the greatest number. Win- 
ning the war is our first objective, how- 
ever, and preparing the boys and girls 
who are an essential aid in doing this is 
one of education’s chief responsibilities. 


Schools usually are not equipped to 
render dental service. What they are in 
a position to do, and what the Victory 
Corps—Physical Fitness Dental Pro- 
gram is attempting, is to emphasize the 
importance of dental health and the cor- 
rection of dental defects to the extent 
of urging the dentists of each community 
to give proirity rating to high-school 
pupils who need dental service. 

Many young people do not take care 
of their dental needs because of the dif- 
ficulty of arranging the necessary ap- 
pointment. Were this handicap elimi- 
nated much could be accomplished both 
for youth and for the war effort. A pri- 
ority rating for high-school pupils need- 
ing dental service will prepare for in- 
duction those scheduled for the armed 
services, and will at the same time aid 
those who are to enter war industry 
where fitness is likewise essential. 


To Round Cut the Program 


Priorities have been established in 
Many areas as a means of assisting in 
the war effort. Physical fitness has been 
given a priority rating in wartime educa- 
tion. This fitness should be made com- 
plete through the elimination of remedi- 


(Turn to page 5) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FoR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission, 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13 


General Theme 
**Education for Victory”’ ‘ 


“In the schools of today are the voters of tomorrow who will decide 
the peace. Education for victory cannot wait. It is a wartime necessity.” 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 7 Education for World Understanding 


“We cannot live to ourselves even if we would. We must strive to understand 
the world and its peoples and to translate that understanding into a good-neighbor 
policy toward all nations. It is the task of America’s schools, homes, and churches 
to develop understanding of the meaning of world citizenship.” 


Education for Work 


“Education for work is the need of the hour. Guidance of students into fields 
of service for which they are fitted and in which there is opportunity is of the utmost 
importance.” 


Monday, N ovember 8 


Tuesday, November 9 Education for the Air Age 


“The responsibility of the schools to prepare youth for the air age is clear. ... 
Programs of both elementary and secondary schools must be adjusted to this new 
world community—not merely to the mechanics of flying but to its meaning in the 
affairs of men the world around.” — 


Wednesday, November 10 Education to Win and Secure the Peace 


“No more urgent task lies ahead for the schools than the development of 
enlightened citizens determined to win the peace and equipped with the knowledge 
and understanding needed for the task. Now, not after the war, is the time to 
build the peace.” 


Thursday, November 11 


“Patriotism runs high in wartime. Children and young people are eager to 
do their part. The great challenge to the school and the home is to guide the 
endless energy of children into constructive activities.” 


Friday, November 12 


“Teaching is vitally important war work. Yet hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren are threatened with closed schools or inferior teaching this school year .. 
The public must be aroused to the significance of this crisis.” 


Saturday, November 13 Education for Sound Health 


“America must not only be an arsenal of democracy; it must be a fortress of 
sound health if we are to bring the war to an early and victorious conclusion. 
And if we are to have the vigor and clear thinking needed to solve the many 
difficult problems in the post-war period, we must build health now in children 
of all ages.” 


Education for Wartime Citizenship 


Meeting the Emergency in Education 


American Education Week is sponsored jointly by the National Education 
Association, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American Legion, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. A catalog listing posters, plays, mats, packets 
of materials, and other aids in preparing programs for the week may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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Policies and Standards Governing 
The Nonagricultural Employment 


Of In-School Youth Under 18 Years of Age 


The War Manpower Commission, the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau jointly have issued the 
following “Statement of Policies and 
Standards Governing the Nonagricul- 
tural Employment of In-School Urban 
Youth under 18 Years of Age.” 

The official document bears the sig- 
natures of Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, 
War Manpower Commission; J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner, U. S. Office of 
Education; and Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

The statement is intended as a guide 
for urban communities in establishing 
part-time school and work programs in 
areas of acute labor shortages and at the 
same time insuring full educational op- 
portunities for boys and girls under 18, 
in line with a national “Back to School” 
campaign. 

The official statement follows in full: 


The Student Labor Situation 


The expansion of personnel in the 
armed forces and in war production in- 
dustries has made it necessary, in areas 
in which a shortage of workers exists, 
to draw upon sources of labor not cus- 
tomarily used. Included in these new 
sources of labor are the urban students 
whose labor services are not generally 
required in more normal times, except as 
such urban students have been employed 
to a limited extent in such activities as 
the distribution of newspapers, delivery 
and messenger service, and retail selling. 

In many areas thousands of additional 
high-school students have been drawn 
into the labor force. In some cases, stu- 
dents have been recruited when adult 
workers were still available. Some of 
these students are employed before or 
after regular school hours and on Satur- 
day. Large numbers of those engaged 
in after-school and other part-time em- 
_ ployment, moreover, are engaged in work 
for which they are not suited and which, 
frequently, does not make any particular 
contribution to the war effort, and often 
in work under conditions which are det- 
rimental to their health and welfare.. 

The first obligation of school youth is 
to take advantage of their educational 
opportunities in order that they may be 
better prepared for citizenship and for 
service to the Nation. Likewise, school 





authorities, employers, parents, and 
other interested groups should recognize 
their obligation to safeguard the welfare 
and the physical and intellectual de- 
velopment of youth. 


+ 
In areas in which acute labor short- 


ages exist, as indicated by the War Man- 
power Commission, it may be necessary 
to enlist the help of in-school youth for 
nonagricultural employment. The serv- 
ices of these youth, however, must be 
utilized in such a way as to insure their 
effective contribution to manpower 
needs, the protection of their health, wel- 
fare, and educational opportunities, and 
insofar as possible the development of 
their individual abilities and interests. 

The War Manpower Commission, the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the U. S. Office of 
Education have concurred in the follow- 
ing statement of policies, standards, and 
principles governing their application. 
These have been formulated to safeguard 
the health and educational development 
of in-school youth and to assure the most 
effective utilization of their services 
in meeting nonagricultural manpower 
needs.’ 


Basic National Policies 


The development and operation of 
plans for effective utilization of legally 
employable in-school youth in part-time 
employment is a responsibility which 
rests primarily with the local school au- 
thority and the local office of the U. S. 
Employment Service, War Manpower 
Commission. 

In-school youth should not be included 
in any employment plan until other 
sources of labor have been exhausted, 


1A statement of policy regarding the use 
of nonfarm youth to meet agricultural man- 
power needs has been issued. See Guides to 
Successful Employment of Nonfarm Youth 
in Wartime Agriculture, Children’s Bureau 
Publication 290, U. S. Department of Labor, 
prepared in consultation with U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, and the War Manpower Commission, 
and approved by these agencies. 

? The basic national policies to be observed 
in the development and operation of such 
plans have been set forth in statements is- 
sued by the War Manpower Commission, 
available in the area offices: Employment of 
Youth Under 18 Years of Age, January 30, 
1943; Essential Activities and Occupations 
(No. I) and Placement Priorities (No. II), 
June 24, 1942; Employment Stabilization 
Programs, February 1, 1943. 





and employment of youth under such a 
plan should be curtailed or terminated 
as other sources of labor become avail- 
able. Where employment of these youth 
becomes necessary, the following prin- 
ciples and minimum standards for their 
part-time employment in nonagricul- 
tural occupations should be observed. 
By part-time employment is meant em- 
ployment either before or after school, 
on Saturdays, or during school holidays 
and vacations, or during school hours 
when it is possible to adjust school sched- 
ules without undue interference with 
students’ progress. These principles and 
standards are based upon the policies, 
regulations, and advisory standards of 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, for the employment of youth un- 
der 18 years of age. 


Principles Governing Appli- 
cation of Policies 


The following principles should be ob- 
served by school authorities in applying 
the above policies and in the exercise of 
their responsibilities for the educational 
development and welfare of students and 
by the War Manpower Commission in 
carrying out its responsibilities under 
Executive Orders Nos. 9139 and 9279: 


1. The War Manpower Commission is 
responsible for determining the over-all 
manpower needs and for developing pro- 
grams to meet those needs. When the 
area director of the War Manpower 
Commission determines that the part- 
time employment of in-school youth will 
contribute to meeting the essential man- 
power needs of a community, he will 
consult with and make recommenda- 
tions to the local educational authority 
concerning the establishment of a stu- 
dent-worker program. 

2. The local educational authority will 
decide, on the kasis of such recommen-— 
dations and the recommendation of an 
advisory committee as provided for in 
paragraph 3, whether a student-worker 
program for the part-time employment 
of in-school youth is feasible and should 
be organized. If such a program is to be 
organized, the high schools from which 
students will be drawn should be desig- 
nated; plans should be approved for in- 
school organization including the selec- 
tion of students, follow up methods, and 
records and reports; and the supervisor 
or coordinator should be selected who 
will have charge of the program in each 
school. 

3. A local advisory committee com- 
posed of designated representatives of 
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business, industry, the press, organized 
labor; and other groups concerned with 
the employment and welfare of youth 
should be appointed by the local school 
authority. Representatives should be 
selected from lists of nominees desig- 
nated by the various organizations in 
response to requests from the local 
school authority. The appointments 
should be mutually acceptable to the 
local school authority and the local 
U. S. Employment Service. 

Such an advisory committee should be 
closely related to any over-all commit- 
tee in the community on children in 
wartime or on employment of young 
workers. This committee should serve 
in an advisory capacity to the operating 
agencies in connection with plans and 
matters pertaining to the welfare and 
development of employed in-school 
youth and to measures for stimulating 
participation in needed programs, 

Measures developed to influence atti- 
tudes of youth of their parents toward 
participation in this program should de- 
velop an understanding, through pres- 
entation of facts, of the relation of the 
work they are or might be doing to the 
war effort. Any appeals should be based 
on need and should stress the import- 
ance of education and the value of edu- 
cation of youth to the war and to the 
Nation, as well as the importance of the 
contribution which students can make 
through employment. In communities 
where fewer than 50 student workers 
are likely to be involved there is prob- 
ably no need for an advisory committee. 

4. The plans for an approved student- 
worker program should be developed 
jointly by designated representatives of 
the local school authority and the local 
U. S. Employment Service manager, and 
will provide for the coordination of re- 
lationships between the schools and the 
employment service office. 

5. The U. S. Employment Service will 
contact employers for the purpose of re- 
ceiving employer orders, determining 
job requirements, and working condi- 
tions offered. The school representative 
may follow up students on the job for the 
purpose of determining the probable ef- 
fect of the work upon their school 
progress, health, and well-being. 


6. Designated representatives of the 
local schools will give counseling service 
to students regarding part-time employ- 
ment, and will select those students who 
are interested in and qualified to accept 
employment under the student-worker 
plan and will refer those students to the 
employment service for placement. Re- 
ferrals should be accompanied by spe- 


cific recommendations regarding the 
type and extent of employment in which 
students should be placed, their employ- 
ment qualifications and other prerequi- 
sites to successful placement. 

7. The designated representative of 
the local school authority should refer 
students to employers direct only in ac- 
cordance with arrangements which have 
been agreed upon by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and the school authority. 

8. The U. S. Employment Service will 
upon request furnish the local school 
authority with labor-market and occu- 
pational information with the under- 
standing that restrictions governing its 
use will be respected. 


Recommended Minimum 
Standards for Employment 
of In-School Urban Youth 


The minimum standards are present- 
ed as a guide to operating agencies and 
community groups for use in establish- 
ing and operating programs for the part- 
time employment of students. It is sug- 
gested that in communities where a 
program for part-time employment of 
in-school youth is to be set up, the mini- 
mum standards which follow be reviewed 
by the local school authority and the 
U.S. Employment Service in consultation 
with the local advisory committee; that 
they be adapted if need be to local con- 
ditions within the limitation of the War 
Manpower Commission’s Policy on Em- 
ployment of Youth Under 18 Years of 
Age; * and that they then be incorporated 
into the local program for selection and 
placement of in-school youth. 


Federal and State Laws 


Child-labor laws, school-attendance 
requirements, and other regulations em- 
bodied in State and Federal laws should 
be fully observed. The following mini- 
mum employment standards should not 
be construed as warranting any relaxa- 
tion of State and Federal laws or the 
lowering of standards embodied in these 
laws. 


Minimum Age 

Students under 14 years of age should 
not be employed full-time or part-time 
as a part of the hired labor force. 

Students under 16 years of age should 
not be employed under the following 
circumstances: 

(a) In any work which would pre- 
clude a regular and full school schedule 
of class work and study; or 

(b) In manufacturing occupations. 
——_—_—_——_ 7 


*See footnote 2, 


Plans for employment of students who 
are 14 and 15 years of age should not 
be made so long as students of 16 and 
17 years are available for the work. 


Employment and Age Certifi- 
cates, Consent of Parent, Phys- 
ical Fitness 

Students should not be employed with- 
out an employment or age certificate, or 
in case such age certificate is not legally 
provided for, other reliable proof of age. 
In all cases there should be written evi- 
dence of parental consent. Where a 
physical examination is not already re- 
quired for issuance of an employment 
certificate, the student should be given, 
wherever possible, a physical examina- 
tion to determine his fitness to carry the 
proposed employment in addition to 
school work. 


Hours and Night Work 


Part-time employment should be lim- 
ited to hours which the student can 
carry in addition to his school program 
without detriment to his health or in- 
terference with progress in school. The 
following standards are maximum hours, 
and for many individual students shorter 
hours will be necessary. In general stu- 
dents under 18 cannot successfully carry 
a combined school and work program of 
more than 8 hours a day. 


For students 16 and 17 years of age 

(a) Daily hours of employment should 
not exceed 4 on school days nor 8 on days 
when school is not in session. In no 
case should the combined hours of school 
and work exceed 9 a day. 

(b) Weekly hours of employment 
should not exceed 28 during weeks when 


school is in session, nor 48 hours in weeks - 


when schools are not in session. 

(c) Evening employment should not 
extend beyond 10 p. m., and in all cases 
students should be allowed at least 9-con- 
secutive night hours free from employ- 
ment, 


For students 14 and 15 years of age 

(a) Daily hours of employment should 
not exceed 3 on school days nor 8 on days 
when school is not in session. Combined 
hours of school and work should not ex- 
ceed 8 a day. 

(b) Weekly hours of employment 
should not exceed 18 during weeks when 
school is in session, nor 40 hours in weeks 
when school is not in session. 

(c) No employment after the hour of 
7 p. m. or before the hour of 7 a. m. 
should be permitted. 


Day of Rest 
One day of rest in 7 should be allowed 
free from employment. 
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Hazardous Occupations 


Students should not be placed in any 
occupation dangerous to life or limb or 
detrimental to health or well-being. In 
no case should students under 18 years 
of age be employed in any occupation 
defined as hazardous under State or Fed- 
eral child-labor laws or regulations or 
by advisory standards, issued under the 
title Which Jobs for Young Workers, of 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


Wages 


Student workers should be compen- 
sated at the same wage rates paid adult 
workers for similar job performance. 
Wages paid student workers engaged in 
various occupations should conform to 
the provisions of Federal and State laws, 
and in no case should the wages be lower 
than the minimum set under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for the same or 
comparable work in establishments pro- 
ducing goods for shipment in interstate 
commerce. In any case wages paid to 
student workers should be in accordance 
with any collective bargaining agreement 
that may be in effect in the establish- 
ments in which students are placed. 


Cther Safeguards 


Adequate meal and rest periods should 
be allowed and adequate sanitary facili- 
ties and safety measures provided. 


National HearingWeek 


For the seventeenth consecutive year, 
National Hearing Week will be observed 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, sponsored by the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, Washington, 
D. C.,'and its 121 chapters. The dates 
are October 24-30 and the theme is The 
Magic of Hearing. The purpose of the 
week is to emphasize the value of hearing 
and ways of conserving it; the great 
prevalence of lowered hearing, and the 
means of offsetting ensuing difficulties of 
communication—lip ‘reading and ac- 
cepted mechanical devices. 

This year National Hearing Week has 
an added significance, for already sol- 
diers and sailors are returning from 
battle fronts with war-damaged ears. 
To prepare them to take again their 
rightful places on the home front, the 
A.S. H. H. and its chapters are cooperat- 
ing with the Army, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, and the Rehabilitation Service. 
These agencies have arranged for the 
teaching of lip reading and the use of 
mechanical aids when possible. A. S. 


H. H. chapters are offering practice 
classes in lip reading, planned recrea- 
tion, information services, and, most im- 
portant of all, practical psychology 
through contact with members who have 
already surmounted their own physical 
handicaps and have found their places 
in social and economic life. 


Dental Program 


(From page 1) 
able defects. A priority rating with den- 
tists for high-school pupils about to be 
absorbed in the armed forces or war in- 
dustry is necessary for the rounding out 





of the essential physical fitness program. 

The Victory Corps—Physical Fitness 
Dental Program Committee is attempting 
to coordinate efforts in this direction 
throughout the Nation. State depart- 
ments of health are cooperating in se- 
curing the interest of the dentists of 
each community. It is hoped that in 
the 1943-44 school year a priority rating 
will be accorded high-school youth by 
all dentists so that the objectives of a 
completely rounded out physical fitness 
program may be achieved in every high 
school. Thus will educators have the 
satisfaction of knowing that everything 
possible has been done to assure the fit- 
ness of pupils who are about to serve 
actively in the war effort. 





MOVED! 


U.S. Office of Education 
Now in Temporary Building 


The U. S. Office of Education has been moved out of its headquarters in the 
South Interior Building and into temporary rooms in what is identified as Tempo M 


Building, located as indicated by the arrow on the diagram below. 
Twenty-sixth Street near Constitution Avenue and Rock Creek Parkway. 


The address is 
The build- 


ing is a two-story temporary structure formerly occupied by a War Department unit. 
The Office of Education Library is the only division of the Office that remains 


in the South Interior Building, where the Office had been housed since 1937. 


In 1939, 


the President’s Reorganization Plan administratively transferred the Office of Educa- 
tion from the Department of the Interior to the Federal Security Agency. 
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Key Assignment in 


Third War Loan Drive 


The opening weeks of this school year 
coincide with the launching of the Third 
War Loan Drive of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Primary and secondary 
schools are planning to “Back the At- 
tack” by increasing their work in War 
Finance Education which resulted in 
War Savings sales of over 300 million 
dollars during the past school year. 

Now they are undertaking a key as- 
signment in the Third War Loan Drive 
by attempting (1) to give each student, 
from the first to the twelfth grade, an 
appreciation of his individual responsi- 
bility in the War Savings Program and 
(2) to bring the lessons of thrift and in- 
flation-prevention to every home in the 
community. 

Schools all over the country are draft- 
ing plans for the new “Triple Threat” 
jeep campaign, which may be launched 
as part of the Third War Loan Drive and 
will extend to Pearl Harbor Day. The fa- 
miliar land-going jeep has two less fa- 
mous cousins, the Amphibian jeep or 
“Quack,” and the flying jeep or “Grass- 
hopper.” The Nation-wide goal is to 
finance 20,000 jeeps through school War 
Savings purchases by December 7. 

Schools are deciding now whether they 
will try to buy all three jeeps, any one 
jeep, or any multiple or combination of 
them. Small schools will enter a Junior 
Triple Threat Campaign, setting as goals 
the purchase of motor scooters (land), 
parachute (air), or life boats (sea). 

Last spring teachers and students in- 
vested nearly four times their quota in 
a similar buy-a-jeep campaign. 


Ten Million-Dollar Quota 


One of the most ambitious bond-sell- 
ing projects now being put into effect is 
that of the Detroit Public Schools which 
assumed a quota of 10 million dollars 
during the Third War Loan, with 4,500 
teachers enrolled as salesmen. This 
year 150 Detroit schools have qualified 
as issuing agents for War Bonds under 
supervision of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Their total school sales during 1942-43 
were $9,052,246. 

Schools are not only raising their 
sights in connection with the dollar 
value of bond and stamp sales, however. 
Administrators and teachers realize that 
no drive will be completely successful un- 
less it achieves new levels in war finance 
education and understanding. Study 


courses are being adjusted to reflect the 
real-life situations that students face 
under the impact of war. In their classes 
and through vocational guidance serv- 
ices teachers are emphasizing careful 
budgeting and saving to safeguard the 
economic home front. 

The “letter home” project, utilized pri- 
marily in grade schools, has proved an 
effective experiment in community-wide 
education. Each student has been asked 
to write a letter home explaining what 
his class is doing to speed victory, how 
he is saving and earning money for War 
Stamps, and why we should buy all the 
War Bonds we can. The letters are 
taken home, signed by the parents, and 
brought back to schoo]. The assignment 
not only results in increased understand- 
ing among students but it brings home to 
wage-earners and families the urgency 
of the War Savings programs. 

In addition to their work within school, 
boys and girls of high-school age are 
contributing to the Third War Loan 
Drive in their communities by helping to 
advertise special events, performing 
plays and skits for local organizations 
and designing posters and publicity ma- 
terial. The success of the students’ par- 
ticipation in the Third War Loan Drive 
is not only measured in terms of actual 
savings—it is also being measured by the 
enthusiasm and understanding which 
students are carrying to the community. 


Red Cross Needs 
Accountants For 


Overseas Service 


The American Red Cross is seeking 
accountants for foreign service to audit 
accounts of Red Cross operations and to 
assist in establishing and maintaining 
necessary accounting records, according 
to announcement. Both senior and jun- 
ior accountants are needed, the classifi- 
cation being established according to ex- 
perience. 

All candidates for these positions must 
be United States citizens in good physical 
health between the ages of 30 and 50 
and must be classified in 1-A (L), 4-F, 
or 1-C. Men having 1-A draft classi- 
fication will not be considered. For the 
senior position, candidates must have at 
least 8 years’ experience, while junior ac- 
countants must have from 4 to 7 years’ 
experience, 


Salary for senior accountants when in 
foreign service is $250 per month plus 
certain allowances for expenses. Junior 
accountants in overseas service are paid 
$200 at the start with opportunity for 
promotion. 

The Red Cross requests those inter- 
ested to write to Employment Service, 
National Headquarters, American Red 
Cross, Eighteenth and E Streets NW., 
Washington 13, D. C. 


—o— 


Biennial Meeting of 
National Association 
for Nursery Education 


The National Association for Nursery 
Education is holding its Tenth Biennial 
Meeting in Boston, Mass., October 22d to 
25th. This will be a work study con- 
ference on “The Community Serves the 
Child i1 War and Peace.” Registration 
opens the morning of October 22d, and 
the first general session will be that eve- 
ning on the topic, “The World Picture 
and the Implications for Education.” 
The subsequent sessions will consist of 
study groups which will discuss child de- 
velopment problems based on actual case 
histories of various communities. 

Special features will include curbstone 
meetings, educational exhibits, and a 
public relations booth. The problems of 
young children, intensified by present 
war conditions, can only be solved by 
persons interested in protecting and im- 
proving health, welfare, and education. 
Despite t.avel curtailment it is hoped 
that, because of the vital need for co- 
ordinated planning and action, as many 
leaders in the field as possible will make 
an effort to participate, it is announced. 


Free Posters Available 


United.—A United Nations poster sym- 
bolizing their combined land, sea, and 
air strength directed toward the single 
goal of freedom. Size 1612 by 22 inches. 
Limited supply of size 20 by 28 inches 
and 2814 by 40 inches. Free. 

Join the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps.—A 
nurse recruitment poster designed to aid 
the drive for student nurses. Suggests 
advantage of nursing education, and 
pride in the nursing profession. Size 
14% by 20 inches. Limited supply of 
size 20 by 28 inches. Free. 

For above posters, write Poster Clear- 
ance Division, Office of War Information, 
Room 2404, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
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EDUCATION IN ICELAND 


In Terms of Education in the United States 


The war is bringing closer cultural re- 
lations between Iceland and the United 
States. Since the University of Iceland 
is limited in the lines of study its stud- 
ents may pursue, Icelandic young men 
and women desiring educational oppor-~ 
tunities beyond those offered at home 
must study abroad. Prior to the War 
most of these students went to universi- 
ties in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Eng-e 
land, Germany, and other European 
countries. Beginning with school year 
1940-41 many have come to attend uni- 
versities and colleges in the United 
States. In connection with their proper 
academic placement requests for infor- 
mation about education in Iceland in 
terms of education in the United States 
have come to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion from university and college regis- 
trars in the United States and Canada, 
and from Icelandic Government officials. 
The following is a brief account of edu- 
cation in Iceland prepared in compliance 
with these requests. 


Elementary Schools 


Compulsory school attendance accord- 
ing to the “law on the education of chil- 
dren” of June 23, 1936, begins on May 1 
of the calendar year in which the child 
attains the age of 7 years and ends with 
a final examination (fullnadarprof) 
taken normally at the close of the year 
in which he becomes 14 years of age. 
In rural areas school districts may raise 
the beginning of the period of compul- 
sory school attendance to the age of 8, 9, 
or 10 years. Where this is the case chil- 
dren from 7 years of age on must receive 
instruction at home q through other 
arrangement until they enter school. 

Yo provide schooling for all its children 
Iceland has three different types of ele- 
mentary schools depending on the den- 
sity of the population of the area eon- 
cerned. In communities such as cities 
and towns with a sufficient number of 
children living within short distance of 
a school center elementary education is 
conducted in day schools. In sparsely 
settled areas where families are too scat- 
tered for a school within walking distance 
there are boarding schools; and in iso- 
lated districts with neither day nor 
boarding schools itinerant schools are 
held on larger farms. 





At the age of 10 years whether or not 
he has had formal schooling a child who 
is mentally and physically capable must 
be able to read Icelandic distinctly and 
unhaltingly, write the Icelandic alphabet 
and simple words legibly and neatly, and 
be able to solve mentally simple prob- 
lems about familiar subjects. If a child 
10 years of age and mentally capable is 
unable to read, the local school board 
in consultation with the principal and 
teachers must see that he is provided with 
special instruction. 

Further, each spring: after April 1, ex- 
aminations in knowledge and skill are 
held for all children from 10 to 14 years 
of age, or until graduation from the ele- 
mentary school. Exemption from exam- 
ination cannot be granted except in 
case of illness certified by a physician, 
or other satisfactory reason approved by 
the school. 

Graduation from the elementary school 
qualifies for admission to a 2- or 3-year 
lower secondary or real school such as the 
Gagnfraedaskoli Reykjavikinga (Real 


“a university. 





School of Reykjavik). 
for admission to the Commercial School 
of Reykjavik and to anyone of a large 
number of special schools in which the 
young people of Iceland receive their in- 
dustrial, trade, and vocational training. 


It qualifies also 


Secondary Schools 


Iceland has two secondary schools 
which prepare pupils for admission to 
From their location in the 
two largest cities of the country the 
schools are known respectively as the 
Secondary School of Reykjavik and the 
Secondary School of Akureyri. 

Secondary School of Reykjavik (Menn- 
taskoélinn i Reykjavik). Prior to school 
year 1937-38 the Secondary School of 
Reykjavik comprised two divisions of 3 
years each. In 1937 it was réorganized 
to comprise a 2-year lower division (lit- 
erally “real or modern division”—gagn- 
fraedadeild) and a 4-year upper division 
(literally “learned division”—laerdoms- 
deild). In the upper division the three 
upper classes are divided further into a 
language section (maladeild) stressing 
instruction in languages, and a mathe- 
matics section (staerdfraedideild) 
stressing instruction in mathematics and 
physics. 
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Table 1.—Plan of studies for the lower division of the Secondary School of Reykjavik 
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Table 2.—Plan of studies for the upper division of the Secondary School of Reykjavik 
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For admission to the first class of the 
lower division the pupil must be at least 
13 years of age and pass a written and 
oral entrance examination in Icelandic, 
Danish, history of Iceland, general and 
Icelandic geography, arithmetic, useful 
plants and animals of Iceland, and pen- 
manship. The applicant also must 
have a good reputation as to character 
and be free of any contagious disease. 

Curricula.—Each hour of instruction 
is 50 minutes except on Saturdays when 
it is 45 minutes in order to close at noon. 
The prescribed plan of studies for the 
lower division is given in table 1. 

The studies of the first year close with 
@ year examination (arsprof); those of 
the second year, with a real or modern 
examination (gagnfraedaprof). A cer- 
tificate of having passed the real exami- 
nation is the regular requirement for 
admission to the first class of the upper 
division of the school. 


Some idea of the instruction given in 
each of the two sections of the upper 
division may be obtained from table 2. 

In the first year of the upper division, 
as indicated in table 2, all pupils follow 
the same plan of studies. During the 
remaining years the requirements in Ice- 
landic and Danish also continue the same 
for all. Beginning with the second year, 
however, pupils in the language section 
have more work in languages—especially 
in English and Latin, and less in mathe- 
matics and science than those in the 
mathematics section; while pupils in the 
mathematics section have correspond- 
ingly less work in languages but more in 
mathematics and science. 


Subjects of Instruction 


Following is a summary of the main 
requirements in each of the principal 
subjects of instruction in the upper divi- 
sion. Unless otherwise indicated the re- 


quirements apply to both sections. When 
they differ the requirements given are 
those of the section stressing the subject. 

Icelandic.—The pupils shall obtain a 
clear knowledge and understanding of 
the Icelandic language and of its devel- 
opment from the period of colonization 
to the present. They shall study rather 
thoroughly Icelandic grammar, pho- 
netics, declension, syntax, and etymology. 
Consideration shall be given also to the 
language in ancient and medieval times 
and comparison made with related lan- 
guages, particularly German. 

Selections of Icelandic prose and 
poetry shall be read with particular 
emphasis on the literature of the period 
of the sagas and eddas and of the litera- 
ture since 1800. 

Modern languages—In modern lan- 
guages the requirements in English in 
the language section which follow may 
be taken as typical. 

English.—The pupils shall read as 
much as possible of various kinds of 
characteristic modern English prose, 
learn good pronunciation and the main 
points of English grammar, and have 
practice in speaking, retelling stories, 
and in writing. During the last year a 
work of an English author shall be read 
under the supervision of the teacher. 

Latin (Language section) .—The pupils 
shall read characteristic Latin prose of 
the golden age; acquire ability to under- 
stand easy Latin; attain knowledge of 
declension and sentence structure; and 
become accustomed to find the relation- 
ship between Latin word forms and 
words and word forms in a modern lan- 
guage. 

History and political science.—The pu- 
pils shall obtain a clear survey of Ice- 
landic national history from its begin- 
ning to the present; learn world history 
much beyond that required in the lower 
division; learn to know the most signif- 
icant events and the men who made the 
deepest impression on history; and ob- 
tain a clear concéption and understand- 
ing of spiritual, material, and social 
developments. Both in Icelandic and 
general history stress shall be placed on 
the period since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Social science comprises a survey of 
the eonstitution of Iceland, the govern- 
ment of its counties and municipalities, 
and the organization of its industries, 
finance, and social affairs. To the ex- 


tent that time permits, the constitutions 

of other countries sM¥ll be studied. 
Natural science—The pupils shall 

know the most significant natural laws 
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and phenomena and obtain understand- 
ing of the value of natural science for 
the life and industries of man. They 
shall acquire a knowledge of (1) geology, 
especially general geology; (2) the phys- 
ical conditions of the air and sea, each 
with particular reference to Iceland; (3) 
physiology, with reference to hygiene; 
(4) general physiology; and (5) history 
of natural science. 

Physics and chemistry (mathematics 
section) .—The pupils shall obtain some 
information about the laws of nature 
and natural sciences important for mod- 
ern civilization, and gain experience in 
their exact methods of work. New in- 
ventions shall be considered as far as 
possible. 

a. Chemistry.—The pupils shall learn 
about the main elements and their most 
important combinations. Special atten- 
tion shall be given to chemical changes 
which have practical value or are useful 
in promoting and understanding theo- 
retical chemistry. 

b. Physics.—The pupils shall acquire 
thorough knowledge of the principles of 
mechanical physics, theory of heat, op- 
tics, and electricity. 

Mathematics (mathematics section) — 
The pupils shall acquire a thorough 
knowledge of real numbers, plane and 
solid geometry, and attain skill in 
arithmetic and in the use of mathemati- 
cal formulas. 

After a thorough review of the basic 
points of the work of the lower division 
they shall study algebra, geometry, the 
principles of trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, and differential and integral 
calculus, 

Astronomy.—The pupils shall learn to 
know the most important constellations, 
study the movements of the solar sys- 
tem, and learn to know the most impor- 
tant methods and means of astronomi- 
cal measurement. 


Student Examination 
(students-pr6f) 


The studies of each of the first 3 years 
of the upper division close with a writ- 
ten and oral examination; those of the 
fourth year, with a leaving examination 
called the student examination. A cer- 
tificate of having passed the student ex- 
amination is the regular requirement for 
admission to the University of Iceland. 

No general statement applicable to all 
cases can be made about the value of a 
certificate for the student examination 
in terms of education in the United 
States. Each case must be considered on 
its own merits. Generally, however, a 
certificate for the student examination 
works out to be equivalent to admission 


oa 









to a standard university or college in the 
United States and about 1 year of ad- 
vanced standing. Some of our universi- 
ties allow up to 2 years of advanced 
standing. 


Secondary School of Akureyri 
(Mentaskolinn i Akureyri) 


Instead of a 2-year lower division anc 
a 4-year upper division the Secondary 
School of Akureyri comprises two 3-year 
divisions. Except for this it has the same 
requirements for admission, the same 
sections of study and standards of work 
as the Secondary School of Reykjavik. 

The relation of these two schools to 
each other and to the elementary school 
is shown in the graph accompanying 
this article. 


University of Iceland (Hdskéla 
Islands) 


When the University of Iceland was 
opened in 1911 at Reykjavik, a number 
of schools previously established as in- 
situations of university rank were incor- 
porated as separate faculties. Thus the 
School for Ministers founded in 1874 
became the faculty of theology (gud- 
fraedideild); the School of Medicine 
founded in 1876, the faculty of medicine 
(laeknadeild) ; while the School of Law 
established only 7 years earlier became 
the nucleus for the faculty of law and 
economics (laga- og hagfraedideild). In 
addition there are the faculties of phil- 
osophy (heimspekideild) and of indus- 
tries (atvinnudeild). 

In 1939 when connections with Copen- 
hagen were severed by the war the Uni- 
versity of Iceland opened courses in 
engineering patterned on those of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Technical College 
of Denmark at Copenhagen, where the 
majority ofIcelandic students previously 
had received their education in engi- 
neering. 

The University of Iceland is a State 
institution under the immediate direc- 
tion of its rector (rektor) and university 
council (hdskélarad). The rector is 
elected for a 3-year term at a general 
meeting of the teaching staff from among 
the ranking professors. The university 
council is comprised of the rector as 
chairman and of the deans of the various 
faculties. Each faculty elects a dean” 
from among its professors to serve for a 
l-year period. 

The academic year comprises two 
semesters, a fall semester, and a spring 
semester. Each hour of instruction is 
50 minutes in duration. 

Admission requirements.—Admission 
as an academic citizen of the university 
is open to any man or woman of good 





character who has passed the student 
examination at the Secondary School of 
Reykjavik, the Secondary School of 
Akureyri, or other native school of cor- 
responding educational level. For one 
who has passed at a foreign school an 
examination corresponding to the Ice- 
landic student examination permission 
for registration is granted by the uni- 
versity council. 

Ezaminations.—The prescribed exam- 
inations are the preliminary examina- 
tion in philosophy, professional exami- 
nations offered by each faculty, and the 
examination for the doctorate. In ad- 
dition some faculties require for admis- 
sion to the professional examination 
evidence of success in certain prelimi- 
nary examinations such as the prelimi- 
nary examination in chemistry in the 
faculty of medicine. 

Preliminary examination in philoso- 
phy (prof i heimspekilegum forspjalls- 
vissindum).—This examination must be 
taken by all students in all faculties as 
a prerequisite for admission to the pro- 
fessional examination of the faculty 
concerned. It is based on a two-semester 
course of 4 hours a week of work in 
logic, psychology, and philosophy. The 
student may take the examination after 
two semesters of university attendance 
but must pass the examination not later 
than two semesters before admission to 
the professional examination. 

Professional examination (embaettis- 
prof).—The professional examination 
leads to the degree of candidate (kandi- 
dat) in the faculty concerned and may 
be taken whenever a student feels that 
he is ready. However, the degree of 
candidate in law (candidatus juris) re- 
quires at least 5 years of university study 
after having passed the student exami- 
nation; the degree of candidate in 
medicine and surgery (candidatus medi- 
cinae et chirurgiae), at least 5 to 61% 
years; and the degree of candidate in 
theology (candidatus theologiae), 4 
years. 

In the faculty of philosophy the ex- 
amination for secondary school teachers 
(kennarprof) leads to the degree of can- 
didate for master (candidatus magis- 
terii) which requires from 4 to 5 years 
of university study beyond success in the 
student examination; and the master’s 
examination (meistarapréf), to the 
degree of master of arts (magister 


artium) which requires from 6 to 7 years 
of university study after passing the 
student examination. 

Examination for the doctorate-——Each 
faculty has the right to confer the de- 


(Turn to page 15) 
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Government Activities 


Over 100,000 Soldiers 
Enrolled in Army 
Specialized Training 


The War Department recently an- 
nounced that over 100,000 soldiers were 
in training at colleges and universities 
participating in the Army Specialized 
Training Program, and that in addi- 
tion 16,000 were at Specialized Train- 
ing and Reassignment (STAR) units, 
where final determination is made on 
admission into the program. 


Addiiional Institutions 

On August 25 the Army Specialized 
Training Program was in operation at 
209 colleges and universities, according 
to official announcement. In addition, 
19 other institutions had been invited 
to participate in the program, beginning 
with the term opening September 13. 
These additional institutions and the 
fields of instruction they will offer are 
as follows: 


Basic Phase 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Tex. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Tex. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Tex. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Area and Language 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Advanced Engineering 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Medicine 
Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dal- 
las, 'Tex. 


Preprofessional 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


STAR Units 


Georgia "“eachers College, Collegeboro, 
Ga. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Calif. 


Contracts Negotiated 


The War Department’s announce- 
ment stated also that contracts were be- 
ing negotiated with the following col- 
leges and universities, which are already 
in the program, for instruction in ad- 
ditional fields in these institutions: 


Advanced Engineering 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, 
S. Dak. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Area and Language 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Basic Phase 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Georgetown University, Washington, 


STAR Unit 


University of Mississippi, University, 
Miss, 


It is the expectation of the War De- 
partment that additions will continue to 


» be made to the list of participating in- 


stitutions. 


Educational Program for 
Soldiers 


An educational experiment for the 
benefit of soldiers is being tried at New 
York University. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Special Service Officer at 
Halloran General Hospital, Staten Is- 





land, with the university, enlisted men 
are attending college in their off time. 
Regular members of the faculty of the 
University’s Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science and the School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, are 
presenting courses on the college level in 
psychology, bookkeeping, and public 
speaking to nearly 100 men. 

Men who successfully complete the 
courses and who meet the general college 
admission requirements may apply for 
college degree credit, and will be able to 
enter college with advanced standing 
after demobilization. 

The plan was evolved, the university 
states, as an answer to the educational 
problem created by the influx into the 
Army of 18- and 19-year-old soldiers 
who had recently finished high school, 
as well as of older men interested in 
continuing or resuming college studies. 
Many of the men, acting as hospital or- 
derlies, ambulance drivers, or laboratory 
assistants, expect to be stationed at the 
Staten Island Post for a relatively long 
period. Their need for college courses 
given in the evenings on the post was 
transmitted to Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase of the university, and classes 
were begun in the middle of August. 

According to Dr. Chase, the experi- 
ment should prove of value to college ed- 
ucators who expect a new type of student 
to emerge from the war. Both the re- 


actions of the men who have undergone . 


the intensive training of the Army pro- 
gram and the experiences of the instruc- 
tors, accustomed for the most part to 
teaching recent high-school graduates, 
will be studied by the university in an 
effort to foresee the type of education 
that will exist in the post-war world. 


Association and 
Institutional Activities 
Dental Graduates of 1943 


A compilation made by the Council on 
Dental Education of the American Den- 
tal Association shows that the acceler- 
ated plan which is in operation at all of 
the 39 dental schools, has so far had 
little effect upon the schools from the 
standpoint of the number graduated. 
The number of graduates during the 
academic year ending June 30, 1943, was 
1,926, which, although the largest in re- 
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cent years, was not as large as the num- 
ber, 1,986, graduating in 1932-33. 

There were 1,946 seniors enrolled in 
the dental schools on October 15, 1942, 
and it appears that nearly all of them 
finished their courses and graduated. 
The accelerated plan did operate to per- 
mit many of the seniors listed in 1942 
to finish their courses earlier than they 
had anticipated. 

The normal time-for graduation is 
May or June, but, by reason of the ac- 
celerated plan, 2 classes were graduated 
in December 1942, while in 1943 classes 
were graduated as follows: January, 2; 
February, 11; March, 13; April, 2; May, 4; 
June, 4. One school, operating regu- 
larly, in part, on the accelerated plan, 
graduated some students in September 
1942, some in March 1943, and some in 
June 1943, 

The Council states that the total num- 
ber of graduates for the calendar year 
1943 will be greatly increased by the fact 
that 28 schools will graduate additional 
classes between July 1 and December 31. 
On the basis of the enrollment of juniors 
in October 1942, it estimates that these 
28 schools will graduate about 1,600 in 
this period. 


Increasing Amount of Training 


The report of the Council shows for 
each of the dental schools the extent of 
premedical college training possessed by 
its graduates for the year ending June 
30, 1943. The figures indicate a trend 
toward increasing the amount of train- 
ing deemed desirable as preparation for 
the study of dentistry. 

In all the 39 schools there were but 5 
graduates—2 in one school—who did not 
have the 2 years of college work recog- 
nized as the minimum preparation for 
entrance to the study of dentistry. Nine 
hundred and eighty, or a little more than 
one-half of the 1,926 graduates, had the 
minimum preparation. Of the _ re- 
mainder, those with the bachelor’s de- 
gree formed the next highest group, 536, 
with an additional 30 holding other de- 
grees. Only 1 school had no graduates 
with the bachelor’s degree. This school 
did have 1 graduate, out of a total of 32, 
with a degree other than the bachelor’s. 
Three hundred and twenty-two gradu- 
ates had 3 years of college work, and 63 
had 4 years without degrees. 

The percentage of the total number of 
graduates with degrees was 29. For in- 
dividual schools of dentistry the percent- 
age ran from 3 to 75. New York Uni- 
versity had the largest number of gradu- 
ates, 135, with 56 percent holding de- 





grees; Meharry Medical College had the 
smallest number of graduates, 8, with 6, 
or 75 percent, holding degrees. 

The report also gives figures on the 
dental graduates who were in combined 
courses. Eighteen schools had a total of 
231 such graduates. The University of 
Southern California, which had 77 grad- 
uates, had the largest number, 43. All 
but 2 of the 30 dental graduates of the 
University of California were in com- 
bined courses. Other institutions with 
large numbers were the University of 
Illinois, with a total of 54 graduates and 
38 in combined courses; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, with 39 graduates and 16 in com- 
bined courses; and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, with 42 graduates and 15 in com- 
bined courses. The number of schools 
offering opportunity for students to com- 
bfhe the study of dentistry with college 
courses is increasing, 


Policing as a Career 
for Young Women 


“Human engineering, preventiv : polic- 
ing, done by trained individuals, is the 
greatest contribution that can be made 
to policing. I can imagine no finer ca- 
reer for young women than in the police 
field where they have the opportunity of 
helping to save some of the 10 million 
children now in school who otherwise 
are destined to crime,” stated August 
Vollmer, outstanding figure in the field 





of police science, recently at the Wash- 
ington State College. 

In presenting the need for trained per- 
sonnel in this field, Mr. Vollmer con- 
tinued: 

“The policeman needs training in or- 
der to be all things to all men. He is 
social counselor, parish priest, friend of 
the down-and-outer, protector of us all. 
We're taking a terrific chance when we 
entrust on occasions our very lives to 

. untrained police. Only untrained 
police can be fooled. There is no such 
thing to the scientific policeman as the 
‘perfect crime,’ although many smart 
men have tried. But there are some- 
times gross miscarriages of justice be- 
cause untrained police do not know how 
to read evidence aright or how to get 
help from experts.” . 

“The investigation of crime is impor- 
tant, and we will always have some 
crime. ... But policing must also be 
educational, as well as punitive. De- 
cency is achieved by the educational 
processes, and the job obviously begins 
and is of utmost importance in child- 
hood. That is one reason why women 
have such a vital place in the broad pic- 
ture of policing. Police must work with 
all character-building agencies, welfare 
agencies, and the schools. Countless 
things cause crime and delinquency, so 
here is a job that can be done by the 
trained professional, not by the ama- 
teur.” 





A.S. T. P. and Navy College Program 
Test To Be Given November 9 


The War and Navy Departments have 
announced jointly that the second Na- 
tion-wide test for young men seeking 
candidacy for the Army Specialized 
Training Program and the Navy College 
Program will be held on November 9 
at practically every high school, pre- 
paratory school, and college in the 
United States. 

Men who will reach their seventeenth 


but not their twenty-second birthday by 
March 1, 1944, and who have been 


graduated from high school or are in 
their final term, are eligible to take the 
test. Students who failed to receive a 
satisfactory score in the first Army- 
Navy College Qualifying Test (A-12, 
V-12) given last April 2, are permitted 
to take the November 9 test if they again 
wish to become candidates, 

Copies of a pamphlet supplying infor- 
mation about the programs and the test 
have been sent to high schools, prepara- 
tory schools, and colleges. These pam- 


phlets describe the nature of the pro- 
grams, eligibility requirements, steps to 
be taken by eligible candidates in ad- 
vance of the test, and the nature of the 
test, including sample questions. Ac- 
companying the pamphlets were letters 
signed by officials of the Army, the Navy, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Taking the A-12, V-12 test does not 
constitute enlistment in either branch of 
the armed services, but no candidate who 
expresses a preference for one branch 
will be considered by the other in the 
event he receives a qualifying score. 


Purpose of Test 


The test is designed to measure the 
aptitude and general knowledge re- 
quired for success in the college pro- 
grams. The test takes 2 hours and is 
divided into three parts: Vocabulary, 
science, and mathematics. All questions 
are of the “best-answer” type in which 
the candidate is instructed to select the 
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best or correct answer from among sev- 
eral answers. 

An unsatisfactory score on this test 
does not exclude a candidate from being 
considered for the A. S. T. P. After 
induction the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test serves as a further opportunity 
for eligibility. 

Under the Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program, military scholarships 
for college instruction are offered to 
17-year-old high-school graduates who 
pass the qualifying test, who enlist in 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and who 
will not reach their eighteenth birth- 
day before entering the Reserve Pro- 
gram. 

Men in the A. S. T. Reserve Program 
wear civilian attire, have tuition and 
subsistence paid. At the end of the term 
in which they reach their eighteenth 
birthday, they are called to active serv- 
ice. After completing their basic train- 
ing, they are processed for continuation 
in the A. S. T. P. if they show ability to 
carry advanced college work. 

Any among the i17-year-olds who 
qualify in the A-12 test but are not can- 
didates for the military scholarships, to- 
gether with all others who qualify in that 
test and designate Army preference, are 
instructed to present their qualifying 
notices to Army authorities after induc- 
tion. They are then sent to Army train- 
ing stations for their basic military 
training, after which, if qualified at that 
time they are assigned to the A. S. T. P. 

- The purpose of the A. S. T. P. is to pro- 
vide technicians and specialists for the 
Army. These technicians and special- 
ists are in both officer and noncommis- 
sioned officer grades. Under this pro- 
gram, soldiers on active duty, in uniform, 
with regular Army pay, study at Gov- 
ernment expense at colleges and univer- 
sities in fields determined by the Army’s 
current needs. 

The purpose of the Navy program is 
to provide officers for the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. Students with 
Navy preference, who must have reached 
their seventeenth but not their twen- 
tieth birthday on March 1 and who 
qualify through the test, will report to 
the nearest Office of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement. There they will be inter- 
viewed and given a physical examina- 
tion. The quota of students will be 
chosen by regional selection committees, 
each composed of two outstanding citi- 
zens and a senior Naval officer. If se- 
lected the candidate will be taken into 
the Navy immediately, and will be 
assigned as early as possible to a college 
under Navy contract. 

Navy students will be on active duty, 


in uniform, on regular Navy pay, and 
with college expenses paid by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Physical Requirements 


The following physical requirements 
for the Army program are expressed in 
general terms and should not be re- 
garded as all inclusive or final: Mini- 
mum height 5 feet and a maximum of 6 
feet, 6 inches; a minimum visual acuity 
of 20/200, correctible with glasses to 
20/40 in each eye; weight proportional 
to height; normal hearing (15/15) in 
each ear for whispered voice; no chronic 
or venereal disease. 


The following physical requirements 
are necessary for the Navy College Pro- 
gram: Minimum height 5 feet, 542 inches 
and a maximum of 6 feet, 4 inches; mini- 
mum visual acuity of 18/20 in each eye, 
correctible to 20/20; normal color per- 
ception; weight proportional to height; 
20 vital serviceable teeth, including 4 
opposed molars 2 of which are directly 
opposed on each side of dental arch, and 
4 directly opposed incisors. 

In addition to being morally and phys- 
ically qualified applicants for both the 
A-12 and V-12 must have potential offi- 
cer qualifications, including proper ap- 
pearance and scholarship records. 
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Policies for Wartime Decisions 
and Actions 


The Illinois Valley Library Association, 
at its spring meeting, dealt with wartime 
problems of school libraries, according 
to a recent issue of Illinois Libraries. 
The following policies were suggested to 
school librarians as a sound basis for 
wartime decisions and actions: (1) The 
school library should be flexible in its 
service to meet changing national, edu- 
cational, and institutional needs. (2) Its 
major duty should be that of service to 
enrich the curriculum, facilitating its 
adjustment to the new demands of the 
emergency. (3) The school library, ac- 
cording to this Association, should pro- 
vide informational services pertinent to 
the war effort, e. g., material on con- 
sumer problems, armed services, war 
aims, American ideals, and our Allies. 
(4) The school library may help to pub- 
licize the war program through exhibits 
and displays, assembly and club pro- 
grams, and cooperation in extracurricu- 
lar activities. (5) It should provide pro- 
fessional information for the guidance of 
the teaching and administrative staff. 
(6) The Association further suggests that 
the school library conserve its own re- 
sources by eliminating its least produc- 
tive activities and by simplifying its 
functions as much as possible. (7) The 
school library may likewise cooperate 
with the local public and other libraries 
to make available the total library re- 
sources of the community. (8) It is 
recommended, moreover, that the school 
library publicize especially its resources 
for new courses and war activities. (9) 
The school library may also be a source 
of information on post-war educational 


plans. Finally, (10) the Association 
calls upon school librarians personally 
to participate in community war ac- 
tivities. 

Libraries Increase Expendifures 


“The impact of war conditions upon 
Virginia public-school libraries in 1942- 
43 may be partially responsible for in- 
creases in expenditures for books and 
decreases in expenditures for binding, 
mending, magazines, newspapers, sup- 
plies, furniture, and equipment,” says 
the Division of School Libraries and 
Textbooks of the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education in its Annual Report 
for the year ended June 30, 1943. While 
decreases were evident in pupil use, and 
in volunteer assistance in high-school 


libraries, there appeared to be increases. 


in the use of school libraries in Virginia 
by elementary pupils and by adults. In 
some instances these libraries were used 
as community war information centers. 
Increases in local book expenditures for 
public-school libraries, according to the 
Division of School Libraries, have been 
stimulated by State aid. 


Community Wartime Activities 


Charlotte Public Library, Charlotte, 
N. C., is one of many public libraries 
throughout the country which have en- 
deavored to assume their share of com- 
munity wartime obligations and to 
maintain their regular educational and 
recreational services. According to the 
librarian’s Annual Report, 1942-43, the 
wartime activities of this library have 
been many and varied. Among them 
have been (1) its services as an official 
war information center for the local 
council of defense, (2) its cooperation in 
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the preparation of a manual of com- 
munity’ war information, (3) its head- 
quarters for the county salvage cam- 
paign, (4) the use of its auditorium for 
Red Cross home nursing classes, (5) its 
collection and shipment of 50,000 Vic- 
tory books to the armed services, and 
(6) its educational film service, which 
has made available to the public OWI, 
OCD, and other educational films with 
a projector loaned for their use. 


WAC Library Facilities 

The United States Army Library Serv- 
ice, functioning through the Special 
Service Division of the Army, since the 
fall of 1942, has operated a library at 
the First WAC Training Center at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. According to infor- 
mation recently received from the Office 
of the Director, Women’s Army Corps, 
a main library including 8,500 volumes 
occupies rooms in Service Club No.1. A 
major part of this collection consists of 
basic reference works and nonfiction 
titles. The library receives 100 maga- 
zines and 50 newspapers, representing 
many sections of the United States. The 
library is professionally equipped, and 
has a reading room and lounge capable 
of accommodating about 200 WAC’s who 
may read or write-in comfortable sur- 
roundings during hours off duty» A ci- 
vilian librarian is in charge, assisted by 
WAC library aides. The library is open 
from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

A Military Science Study Hall was 
opened recently in another building to 
provide books on subjects of special in- 
terest to the armed forces, such as mili- 
tary science, meteorology, photography, 
history, and biography, War Depart- 
ment publications, military periodicals, 
and camp papers. 

In addition to these two libraries, a 
collection of 1,100 volumes has been 
placed in Service Club No. 2, and a 
branch library of 1,200 has been installed 
in one of the hotels assigned to another 
WAC regiment. — 


EBooks for Allied War Prisoners 


During recent months, the Books for 
Allied War. Prisoners Committee of the 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the International 
Y. M. C. A., with headquarters in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, has distributed many 
books in response to requests from pris- 
oners of war, especially in Axis coun- 
tries. According to a recent Informa- 
tion Bulletin from the Library of Con- 
gress, the executive secretary of the 
Committee’s branch located in the an- 
nex has announced that a large propor- 
tion of these requests have been filled 
through the local agency. 


Former Ambassador Adviser to 
Library of Congress 


Dr. Hu Shih, noted scholar and 
former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, has consented to serve 
as honorary consultant and adviser to 
the Library of Congress in the field of 
East Asiatic literature, according to a 
recent announcement by the Librarian 
of Congress. During his stay in Wash- 
ington as Ambassador, Dr. Hu took a 
definite interest in the Library of Con- 
gress and its collection of 230,000 
Chinese books, reputed to be the largest 
Chinese library outside of China and 
Japan. Through his efforts, many of 
the rare books of the National Library 
of Peiping were brought to this country 
for safekeeping and for microfilming. 
It is expected that Dr. Hu will advise 
the Librarian in the acquisition of East 





Asiatic material and the development of 
the Library’s Chinese collection. 
Booker T. Washington Collection 
Presented 

The collection of papers of Booker T. 
Washington at Tuskegee Institute has 
been presented to the Library of Con- 


™ gress, according to Archibald MacLeish, 


Librarian of Congress. The collection 
is regarded generally by scholars as an 
important source of information on the 
history of the Negro. It includes an 
estimated 180,000 pieces, and will form 
one of the largest manuscript collections 
in the Library. The papers include 
correspondenre with many men of his- 
torical importance and are expected to 
reveal new data on the political status 
of the Negro during the period from 
1885 to 1915. The collection includes 
source material on the organization and 
history of Tuskegee Institute. 
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Those who return to school or to other 
fields of education this fall are concerned 
with the danger of allowing eyes to be 
dimmed by smoke rising from the many 
battle areas of the world. In the educa- 
tional journals for the last month or so, 
educators have expressed their concern 
and have indicated their desire to emu- 
late the vision of Sophocles, who, in the 
words of Matthew Arnold, “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole.” 


x * * 
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Misunderstandings are the bases of 
disse&sion. Misunderstandings are the 
results of misinformation or lack of in- 
formation. Contention loses its acri- 
mony and is often dissolved when, face 
to face, contenders define those matters 
about which controversy has arisen. 
Conflicts spring up more readily among 
strangers than among friends. Com- 
munication of ideas and wide sharing of 
thoughts are a powerful prophylaxis 
against dissension. 

—John E. M. Bunker, in The Technology 

Review, July 1943. 

* 

Schools in America are becoming com- 
munity schools, dedicated to a never- 
ending attack upon problems that, while 
individual, are the more pressing because 
they are also social. Teachers in today’s 
school need to understand our social 


order, its strength and weakness, and to 
act upon a sense of responsibility for its 
improvement. 

—Margaret Leckie, in West Virginia 

School Journal, September 1943. 

* 

It is most fortunate that there is a 
tendency of teachers to learn more about 
the world of today and its problems and 
the probable world and the probable 
problems and conditions of tomorrow. 
The times demand it. The responsibility 
of public education in a democracy calls 
for it. The primary purpose for main- 
taining tax-supported public education 
is to prepare future citizens for their 
duties as citizens—to be able to under- 
stand problems as they arise, local, state, 
national, and international, and to 
recognize sound leadership and social 
proposals for solving the problems as 
they arise. 

—Harl R. Douglass, in Secondary Educa- 

tion, June 1943. 
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Start teaching your boys and girls to 
think ... Teach them to look at a 
matter from every side before they an- 
nounce conclusions. Teach them to ob- 
serve, to be accurate and careful in their 
observations and statements. Teach 
them to search for truth and to be able 
to recognize it. Teach them the mean- 
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ing of cause and effect. Teach them 

not to be superstitious. 

—G. O. Blough, in the Journal of the 
National Education Association, Sep- 
tember 1943. 

* 


We all know with what devastating 


effect insecurity can undermine the, 


morale of children. The teachers and 
the schools have an opportunity, and 
perhaps an obligation, to assist our 
youth to maintain that sense of security 
so necessary to their normal growth and 
development. 

This is no easy task when teachers 
feel their own moorings loosened by the 
tides of war. There is the prosaic task 
of carrying on as usual, of imparting 
those basic knowledges and skills upon 
which all later learning must depend. 
There is the more difficult and arduous 
duty of resisting hasty, needless, and 
often ill-timed changes in the curricu- 
lum, all proposed in the sacred name of 
victory. 

It is important to remember that two 
and two are four alike in war and peace, 
and that the expansion of vocabulary 
due to the war is relatively insignificant. 
It is no more than frosting on the cake. 
Certainly diversions in the name of vic- 
tory ought never to be made a substi- 
tute for those basic knowledges and 
skills which every child must have if he 
is to adapt himself to a complex and 
shifting society. 

And finally the teachers and the 
schools have an opportunity to aid in 
the development of those qualities of 
character without which the child can 
never become a fit custodian of our com- 
mon civilization. The task indeed is 
difficult, but the challenge is great. 
—Virgil M. Hancher, in Midland Schools, 

September 1943. 


x * 
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During the past 25 years we have made 
commendable progress in methods of 
motivation, in the development of cre- 
ativeness, in general education, in the 
teaching of primary materials, and in 
developing awareness of social problems. 
On the other hand, in making all sub- 
jects both attractive and accessible we 
have overlooked both mental and moral 
implications of the mastery of subject 
matter or the solution of long, hard 
problems. 

Children in pioneer times did not have 
to be taught the meaning of hard work; 
heme conditions took care of that. To- 
day we have it to do in the schools, and 
today we are failing. We must reintro- 


duce some of the old with the new. And 
we must be particularly rigid in demand- 
ing good work habits among the most 
capable. No generation of teachers in 
the history of the United States has faced 
a greater challenge than that confront- 
ing us in the next 25 years. 

—Jay C. Knode, in The New Mezico 

School Review, September 1943. 

* 

The relationship of the regional sys- 
tem to the world system and of the na- 
tions to each is beyond the scope of the 
present writing, but the responsibility 
of the individual can be indicated. Im- 
perfect men will not be able to achieve 
a millennium. An additional handicap 
will be the atmosphere prevalent after a 
devastating war. Social and economic 
injustices cannot be wiped out with a 
stroke. Patience, foresight, planning, 


and determination are needed, ‘ess to 
solve all of the problems than to make a 
start in the right direction. 

That direction is to inform ourselves 
about international affairs by deliberate 
and persistent reading. Next, formulate 
definite and clear-cut opinions and, 
third, disseminate those opinions 
throughout social and other circles 
whenever conversational opportunity of- 
fers. Scrutinize the attitudes and ac- 
tions of public officials, calling them to 
account by mail or in person whenever 
the occasion demands. All this means 
work; constant reading, clear thinking, 
resolute action. The alternative is de- 
fault, which will lead us again into war 
destructive alike of our ideals and our 
lives. 

—Wilson Leon Godshall, in Social 

Science, Summer Number, July 1943. 





Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Mexican University Spon- 
sors Newspaper in English 


The University of San Luis Potosi in 
San Luis Potosi, México, has recently 
begun publishing a monthly newspaper 
written entirely in English. Published by 
the University English Club, under the 
editorship of Guillermo L. Alonso, a stu- 
dent in the medical school of the uni- 
versity, the newspaper on July 22 brought 
out its third issue. The editorial staff 
will welcome suggestions from United 
States high-school and college newspa- 
pers and will be glad to exchange copies 
of their publication for North American 
college and high-school papers. 


Cultural and Educatiofial 
Facilities Carried to Interior 


By a decree issued May 22, 1943, the 
old rural Normal School of David in the 
Republic of Panama is now to be known 
as David Secondary School and is to 
have a curriculum embracing secondary 
education, commercial education, agri- 
culture, and shop work (cabinetmaking, 
electricity, and plumbing). 

In connection with this change, Prof. 
Eligio Ocana Vieto, first secretary of 
Secondary Education in the Ministry of 
Education, made the following state- 
ment: 

“Exigencies of Panamanian social life, 
and at the same time the organic law 
of education, have realized the conve- 
nience of establishing a teaching center 


where the first cycle of general education 
may be followed by vocational courses 
adapted to the professional inclinations 
of the students and to the exigencies and 
activities of the community. 

“For these reasons there have been 
created courses in commerce, agricul- 
ture, plumbing, electricity, carpentry, 
and cabinetmaking which correspond to, 
those given in the capital’s secondary 
schools. 

“With the new David Secondary 
School, the Ministry of Education takes 
another step forward toward its goal 
of carrying to the interior of the Re- 
public the cultural and educational fa- 
cilities of the capital.” 


Visitors from the Other 
American Republics 


Dr. Luis Martinez Mont, Inspector 
General of Education in Guatemala, re- 
cently visited Washington and the U. S. 
Office of Education as part of a 2-month 
study in the United States of organiza- 
tional methods in universities, research 
centers, public schools, libraries, and 
museums. 

Dr. Martinez who was formerly direc- 
tor of the Guatemala Normal School was 
educated in Guatemala and did post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Geneva in Switzerland; he is the co- 
author of a work in French on child 
psychology, Le Jugement Moral Chez 
L’Enfant. While in the United States 
he attended the Conference on Visual 
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the message follows: 


organized republic. 


spirit of youth.” 





% Paraguayan Teachers Reaffirm Faith in 
Education 


A message from the teachers of Paraguay to the teachers in the United 
States has been received by the U. S. Office of Education. 


“In this hour of tears and trouble in which humanity is livin® through 
one of its most tragic periods, the teachers of Paraguay believe it is fitting 
to reaffirm publicly their faith in education as a powerful means of prepar- 
ing men for a higher and nobler life provided they are able to put into the 
soul of youth the aspirations and ideals which strengthen the spirit and 
illuminate the path which leads to the desired goal. 

“From afar the Paraguayan teachers watch with satisfaction the beauti- 
ful unity of the North American people who, calmly and silently, hasten 
to make all the sacrifices that may be necessary to defend their personal 
liberty, which they love so much, and the right to choose their own govern- 
ment, which they have known how to do since they astonished the world 
with the admirable spectacle of establishing, for the first time, a great 


“This feat of rallying millions of intelligent thinking citizens to the support 
of their fatherland, ready to die if need be, the Paraguayan teachers attribute 
to the magnificent work accomplished by North American educators who 
knew how to choose those ideals which grow and bear proper fruit in the 


A translation of 








Education in California and visited 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Prof. Augusto Garcia Cuadrado, Di- 
rector of the Centro Escolar Rural, in 
Jauja, Peru, recently visited Washington 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Pro- 
fessor Cuadrado is preparing a thesis on 
the subject of rural schools in Peru and 
is anxious to learn as much about rural 
schools as possible while in the United 
States. 

Originally, Professor Cuadrado pointed 
out, rural schools in Pert’ followed ex- 
actly the same pattern as urban schools, 
and the few rural schools now in exist- 
ence in that country have no teachers 
specially trained for this kind of work. 
Professor Cuadrado believes that his 
present trip to the United States is teach- 
ing him many things about the policy 
and organization of the small rural 
schools of the United States, and he 
hopes that his observations here will be 
of help in solving some of the problems 
of rural education in his own country. 


Education in Iceland 
(From page 9) 


gree of doctor either as an honorary de- 
gree or on the basis of success in a pre- 
scribed examination. Ordinarily one 
who wishes to attain the degree of doc- 
tor must have passed either a profes- 
sional examination or the examination 
for the degree of master of arts. The 


application for admission to the exami- 
nation for the doctorate must be ac- 
companied by a dissertation on an ap- 
proved subject and presented to the 
university council which then submits 
the thesis for consideration by the 
faculty concerned. 

Other courses.—In addition to the 
above the University of Iceland also of- 
fers a number of other courses such as 
a 3-year course in commercial science 
in the economics division of the faculty 
of law and economics; and a course in 
preparation for the examination in 
dentistry open to students who have 
completed their preliminary work in 
medicine. 


The People’s Peace 


“If ever there was a cause . . . worthy 
to call forth all the effort, devotion, and 
intelligence of men, it is the cause of 
peace. Organized education, we are 
convinced, has a significant contribution 
to make to that cause.” This statement 
is made in the opening chapter of a 
pamphlet entitled Education and the 
People’s Peace, published recently by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Copies of Education and the People’s 
Peace may be secured from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. Price 10 
cents. 








Nation-Wide Registra- 
tion for War Ration 
Book Four 


Following is a general outline of plans 
announced for the registration for War 
Ration Book Four which was included 
in a memorandum sent recently by Com- 
missioner Studebaker to county and city 
superintendents of schools: 


1. The public schools will be used as reg- 
istration sites for War Ration Book 
Four. 

. The printed registration forms and 
War Ration Book Four will be deliv- 
ered to the offices of county clerks or 
other designated places and then be 
distributed to school registration sites 
through the local War Price and Ra- 
tion Boards. 

. Regional and district rationing offi- 
cials and local War Price and Ration 
Boards will have general supervision 
of the registration. 

. The chief State school officer will have 
responsibility for assuring that all city 
and county superintendents of schools 
are willing and ready to undertake the 
responsibility for handling the regis- 
tration for War Ration Book Four. 

5. City and county superintendents will 

have the responsibility for: 


i) 


w 


he 


(a) Designating a responsible school 
site administrator for each school 
site to be used in registration. 

(b) Recruiting, with the assistance of 
the local Defense Council and the 
local rationing board, a staff of 
teachers and other volunteers neces- 
sary to handle the work load in- 
volved during the registration days 
designated. 

(c) Training the personnel for the 
services to be rendered. 

(d) Assuring that each school site ad- 
ministrator will, upon completion of 
registration, give an accurate ac- 
count of all ration books and forms 
issued to the school officer at the 
registration site. 

(e) Giving the Local War Price and 
Ration Boards the advantage of his 
knowledge and experience in deter- 
mining the number of persons ex- 
pected to register at each school site. 


a 


. Copies of a local board ration letter 
setting forth the functions of the ad- 
ministrator and “Instructions to Reg- 
istrars” containing complete and spe- 
cific instructions will be sent to your 
local War Price and Ration Board for 
delivery to you. 
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An Appeal to Schools 
To Intensify Salvage Efforts s 


The Need Greater 


America’s schools—public, private, and 
parochial—have been asked to renew 
and intensify their salvage activities this 
year. The. appeal was made in a letter 
from H. M. Faust, Director of the Sal- 
vage Division of the War Production 
Board, to Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“This year the Nation’s need for sal- 
vaged materials is even greater than 
last,” declared the Salvage Division head. 
“We need a million more tons of iron and 
steel scrap during the last 6 months of 
1943 than originally planned—a record 
breaking total of 15,000,000 tons. The 
collection in the first 6 months of 1943 
was 13,000,000 tons. We need to collect 
tin cans and used fats at approximately 
twice the rate we have been collecting 
them in recent months. And we are in 
great need of more waste paper, particu- 
larly brown paper, to make up the de- 
ficiency in wood pulp occasioned by the 
manpower shortage in our pulp forests. 
We are appealing to the schools, there- 
fore, not only to renew but to intensify 
their salvage efforts this year.” 


New Handbook Soon Available 


A new hgndbook will appear under the 
title, Your School Can Salvage for Vic- 
tory. It has been prepared by Dr. 
Emery W. Balduf, newly appointed Head 
of the School and College Unit of the 
WPB Salvage Division, with suggestions 
from members of the Committee on Con- 
sumer Education and Related Activities 
of the U. S. Office of Education, and 
sets forth in some detail the part it is 
hoped the schools will play in the Nation’s 
Salvage program this year. 

Last fall the schools were asked to go 
“all out” on a scrap-collection drive. At 
other times during the year, paper, tin 
cans, and fats were collected. This year 
the collection of all types of materials 
will be carried on simultaneously and 
as a continuing program. 


Suggestions for School 
Activities 


Stressing the fact that both the 
schools and the Salvage Division of the ~ 
War Production Board have had the 
benefit of a year’s experience in salvag- 
ing and should therefore be able to do 
a better job this year than last, “Your 
School and Salvage for Victory” calls 


upon the schools to assist the General 
Salvage Branch of the WPB Salvage 
Division in doing the following things: 


1. Collect 3,000,000 tons of iron 
and steel.scrap from farms and 
households for a “Victory Scrap 
Bank” which will aid in securing the 
15,000,000 tons required from all 
sources in the last half of 1943. 

2. Collect 4.8 billion tin cans dur- 
ing the coming 12 months or about 
twice as many as were collected 
during the past 12 months. 

3. Get the householders of Amer- 
ica to turn in used fats at the rate 
of 16,667,000 pounds per month or 
about twice the rate of the best 
months in the past year. 

4. Collect 1,000,000 tons more of 
waste paper, particularly brown 
paper, than was supplied to the 
paper industry last year. 

The handbook presents an authorita- 
tive statement from the Salvage Division 
of the War Production Board of the needs 
for the various types of materials wanted, 
and calls attention to the fact that diffi- 
culties experienced in the disposal of 
scrap heaps and paper accumulations last 
year are not likely to occur again since 
with the benefit of a year’s experience, 
local salvage committees have been 
able to make better arrangements for 
the pickup and disposal of materials 
collected. 

The need for full cooperation between 
the schools and local salvage committees 
is stressed throughout the _ booklet. 
School salvage organizations are asked 
to plan their activities jointly with the 
local salvage committee, in order to 
avoid overlapping and duplication of ef- 
fort, but the form which the school cam- 
paign is to take is to be left largely to the 
schools. 

“The Government assumes that once 
the teachers and the pupils know what 
the salvage job is, they will see that it is 
done,” says the WPB. “It is not laying 
down any fixed patterns of procedure, 
for it knows that there are vast resources 
of organizational ability among the 
teachers and pupils. It knows also that 
there is in them a vast potential of pa- 
triotic fervor and intelligent enthusiasm 
to furnish the driving power for any sal- 
vage plans the schools may work out in 
cooperation with the local salvage com- 
mittee. And so, the Government is go- 
ing to rely upon the initiative and enter- 
prise of the teachers and the pupils 


~ 





“VICTORY SCRAP 
BANK’’ CAMPAIGN 


October 1- 
Novernber 15 


A “Victory Scrap Bank” 
campaign features the open- 
ing of the salvage program 
this fall. It is a campaign to 
build a scrap stock pile in 
every’ community. These 
stock piles will contain the 
essential and critical materials 
for the production of imple- 
ments of war. The campaign 
opens October 1 and will close 
November 15. While this 
period represents the intensive 
opening phase of the metal 
scrap collection program, it is 
expected that scrap gathering 
will continue throughout the 
year. 











themselves to make the schools’ part in 
the salvage program the success it needs 
to be.” 


Bird’s-eye View of the Program 


Schools have a special opportunity to 
help pupils distinguish between scrap 
materials and those which can be re- 
paired, used, and conserved. This ac- 
tivity is both preliminary to and parallel 
with a program aimed to secure greatly 
increased amounts of salvage. 

Every pupil and teacher can cooperate 
in the salvage program along such lines 
as the following: 


1. Educating himself and others 
on the need for the various kinds of 
salvage materials, and the bearing a 
successful salvage effort has on our 
chances of an early victory. 

2. Developing public interest and 
enthusiasm for the salvage program. 

3. Spotting and reporting mate- 
rials to be salvaged. 

4. Collecting such materials as in 
the judgment of the local commit- 
tee can appropriately be collected by 
pupils at schools. (In all cases, iron 
scrap; in most cases, tin cans and 
paper; in some cases, fats and 
greases). 

5. Enlisting interest of parents, 
neighbors, and community in salvage 
activities, and devising interesting 
means for reporting these. 
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In addition to setting forth the needs 
for salvaging metal scrap, tin cans, fats, 
and paper. Your School Can Salvage 
for Victory offers suggestions for or- 
ganizing school salvage activities, for 
infiltrating the salvage theme into the 
instruction program, and for planning 
local publicity and promotion. Local 
publicity will be backed up by a national 
campaign which will employ all media: 
Newspapers, radio, motion pictures. 

The handbook also lists the salvage 
information leaflets and posters avail- 
able for educational and promotional 
work. It suggests the use of dramatic 
materials, and lists the sources of avail- 
able scripts on the salvage theme. 

Copies of Your School Can Salvage for 
Victory will be sent to all city and 
county superintendents and the prin- 
cipals of schools. Additional copies can 
be had by addressing the School and Col- 
lege Unit, Salvage Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, D. C. 


New Monthly Review 


With the July 1943 issue of the Month- 
ly Review, the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service of the Department of 
Justice began publishing a 24-page peri- 
odical, the purpose of which is to assist 
petitioners for naturalization and to in- 
form employees of the Service and other 
interested persons of its activities. It 
will also serve as a current record of pol- 
icies and practices adopted to meet new 
problems as they arise. 

Volume I, number 1, contained such 
titles as: Foreign Workers for American 
Agriculture; Two Important Supreme 
Court Decisions: (1) Court revises order 
cancelling Schneidermann’s citizenship; 
(2) Court upholds conviction of Ameri- 
can-born Japanese in curfew case; The 
Seaman Program Scores a Point; and 
The Quota Situation Today. 

Subscriptions may be sent to: Month- 
ly Review, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. Annual subscription, $1 
a year; single copies, 10 cents. 








| 1 YEAR (24 Issues) 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
1 Dollar 


Order from Superintendent of Document: 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Guidance Service 


Local Surveys 
Often Required 


Counselors called upon to advise pupils 
about securing jobs need to be informed 
on the seasonal nature of local employ- 
ment. A local survey is often required. 
The following excerpt from a study by 
Clarence C. Robinson, “Where 5,000 
Maine Boys and Girls Found Jobs” (re- 
viewed in the Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1943), illustrates the nature of the 
facts which may be revealed: 

“The boys and girls and also their 
grown-up counselors should be well in- 
formed regarding the trends in occupa- 
tions in Maine and in New England. For 
example, trends of a seasonal character 
like those in pulp peeling and lumber 
work or geographical trends like those in 
the summer-vacation business which in- 
fluences Portland in one way and Bar 
Harbor in another. In Aroostook the 
demand for labor may be heavy in May 
and September, but young people might 
find it difficult to find jobs there from 
November to April. Strictly industrial 
trends also show great variations—textile 
mills at one time may be running 2 or 
3 shifts when inventories are low but 
later may be shut down when the mar- 
kets are glutted with their products. As 
an illustration of climatic trends, road 
building in Maine is cited as a 6-month 
activity.” 


Recruiting for Tranporta- 
tion Jobs 


Manpower shortages are major prob- 
lems for the transportation services— 
both operating and nonoperating per- 
sonnel—according to the regional quar- 
terly reports of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. In the Minneapolis region 
one company reports only 20 to 25 per- 
cent of its normal number of applicants 
for employment. Practically no young 
men are available and the supply of older 
men, either with or without previous ex- 
perience, is inadequate. Counselors will 
note that the above facts emphasize the 
importance of recruiting women and 
boys for selected jobs. 

One local transit company which em- 
ployed women car washers during World 
War I found them so satisfactory that 
some were retained and are still em- 
ployed. With respect to seniority privi- 
leges, officials of this company stated 
that women should be treated the same 
as men employees. Women are working 
in many other nonoperating jobs—shop 


workers, engine wipers, car cleaners, 
checkers, as well as in office routine jobs. 
So far women have not been employed in 
operating positions. 

Reports from the St. Louis region in- 
clude the following statement: “To com- 
bat the shortage of mechanics early in 
the year, an automotive association in 
conjunction with a local trade school at- 
tempted to develop a course whereby men 
outside the age requirements of Selective 
Service and women could learn mechani- 
cal repair work. This program produced 
unsatisfactory results and was later 
abandoned. Recently several auto repair 
companies hired a number of thoroughly 
inexperienced women and are training 
them to become mechanics. While it is 
too early to evaluate the success of this 
move, it is being closely watched by other 
companies in similar work.” 

From the third Department of Com- 
merce region—Pen-Del-Jersey—the re- 
port states that: “After this war it is 
probable that most of the women who 
have replaced men in the various fields of 
transportation will return to more femi- 
nine pursuits just as did the women taxi- 
cab drivers after the First World War. 
Many will be discharged due to union op- 
position to women holding these jobs be- 
yond the war’s duration.” 

High-school boys are used during the 
summer vacation for rail line mainte- 
nance-of-way work. This development 
is directly competitive with their re- 
cruitment for agricultural and war-plant 
work. The railroads are now conducting 
training programs to prepare these boys 
for jobs from the simplest to the more 
highly skilled maintenance work. 


State Conferences 


A series of Wartime Guidance confer- 
ences were held in West Virginia colleges 
early in the summer through arrange- 
ments made by the State supervisor of 
occupational information and guidance, 
Charles P. Harper. Open forum sessions 
were devoted to discussion of topics and 
problems in which the groups expressed 
the most interest, including the follow- 
ing: Important principles and techniques 
of guidance; parts of a guidance pro- 
gram in high school; role of the class- 
room teacher in a guidance program; 
community cooperation in a guidance 
program; group guidance in the home- 
room or classroom; and guidance as a 
staff service. The first of the series was 
held at Shepherd College, and similar 
wartime guidance conferences were held 
at Marshall College, West Liberty State 
College, Fairmont State College, and 
West Virginia Institute of Technology. 
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The Victory Corps, 1943-44 


A Basic Yet Flexible Pattern 


The demands which war makes upon 
the high schools of the Nation have not 
changed significantly in the past year. 
Nor is there reason to think they will 
change substantially during the coming 
year. The No. 1 responsibility of the 
secondary schools remains that of pro- 
viding for all boys and girls the best 
possible kind of preparation for various 
critical wartime occupations and serv- 
ices; and to do this in spite of limita- 
tions of teaching staff and of educational 
budgets. 

The organization of “a high-school 
youth sector in the all-out effort of our 
total war, a sector manned by youth who 
freely volunteer for present service ap- 
propriate to their experience and matur- 
ity, and who earnestly seek preparation 
for the greater opportunities in the serv- 
ice which lies ahead’—this task still 
challenges the high schools as their spe- 
cial contribution to the speedy and suc- 
cessful winning of the war. Consequent- 
ly, it is to be hoped and expected that 
to the many thousands of Victory Corps 
in high schools of last year there will 
this year be added many more which will 
adopt and adapt the Victory Corps pro- 
gram. 

A year has elapsed since the High- 
School Victory Corps was recommended 
to the secondary schools of the Nation as 
a basic yet flexible pattern of student or- 
ganization and of curricular adjustment 
to meet wartime needs. 

In the Foreword of Pamphlet No. 1 of 
the Victory Corps Series the prediction 
was made that “this war will be a hard 
war; a war demanding every ounce of 
energy and sacrifice and devotion we can 
muster, It will hardly be won before the 
end of 1943 or 1944. It may continue 
till 1945 or 1946. It may ultimately re- 
quire an armed force of 10,000,000 men.” 
Those prophecies made a year ago are 
being fulfilled. Only now are we begin- 
ning to approach the climax of the Eu- 
ropéan phase of the war. Long, hard, 
and costly campaigns lie ahead on the 
fighting front; and on the home front 
we are confronted with the need for 


tireless effort in the maintenance of es- 
sential production. 

During the year 1942-43, the broad 
over-all picture of the appropriate war- 
time curricular adjustments became in- 
creasingly clear. Old courses were modi- 
fied; new courses introduced. As long as 
the war continues more attention will 
need to be given to vocational education; 
to the practical applications of science 
and mathematics; and to the provision of 
experiences in the manual and indus- 
trial arts fields. 

Preflight aeronautics as a general 
background preparation for prospective 
aviation cadets must enroll additional 
thousands of boys. Special preinduc- 
tion training materials for older boys 
who are destined for service in the land 
and sea forces of the Nation should find 
their way into physics courses, into social 
studies and English courses, into physi- 
cal and health education programs, as 
well as into business, industrial, and 
trade preparatory courses. 

During 1943-44, educational and voca- 
tional guidance programs must be 
strengthened. Wartime demands for the 
employment, either part-time or full- 
time, of women and girls in war indus- 
tries, in agriculture, and in essential 
communit, service occupations require 
especially that new types of courses be 
pursued by high-school girls. In short, 
during 1943-44 more and more high 


ORY CORPS 


schools should discover in the High- 
School Victory Corps a framework of 
student organization and a pattern of 
curricular readjustment into which can 
readily be fitted any and all legitimate 
demands made upon the secondary 
schools in wartime; and this without 
abandonment of the continued effort of 
the schools to achieve essential long- 
term educational objectives in the civic 
and cultural education of youth. 


Source List of 
Aid Materials 


Since the issuance of Victory Corps 
Series Pamphlet No. 1, High-School Vic- 
tory Corps, in September 1942, numerous 
publications and training aids have ap- 
peared witlrpractical suggestions for the 
development of particular phases of the 
High-School Victory Corps program. In 
order to aid busy school administrators 
and teachers in securing such material 
as is now available to implement the Vic- 
tory Corps program, the source list of 
materials which follows has been com- 
piled. 

This list is neither exhaustive, nor is it 
highly selective in character. It is ar- 
ranged in two sections: Publications and 


Audio and Visual Aids. Under each sec-" 


tion materials are listed alphabetically 
by title, some titles with brief annota- 
tions. 








KEY NUMERALS 


Following each reference in the accompanying list appears a key numeral 
in parentheses which indicates according to the legend below the general fields 
in which the materials will be found especially useful: 


Key Number ‘ Field : 
. } ee Guidance Into Critical Occupations and Services. 
Co Wartime Citizenship Training. 
ne Physical Fitness. 
| eer Wartime Community Service Activities. 
ee Preinduction Training for Air, Land, and Sea Sei'vices. 
| Preparatory Training for War Industry and Agriculture. 
se Preparatory Training for Professional and Oiher Commu- 


nity Service Occupations, 
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Publications 


Important: Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, order all publications which 
must be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
There is a 25-percent discount on quan- 
tities of 100 copies or more sent to one 
address. They need not all be of the 
same publication so long as the tota] 
order is for 100 copies. 


Advanced First Aid for Civilian Defense. 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Available from National Red Cross. 
Free. (4) 


Aeronautics Aptitude Tests (with answer 
sheets and instructions). U. S. Office 
of Education. Sample copies free from 
U.S. Office of Education. (5) 


After the War—Full Employment. Post- 
war planning. National Resources 
Planning Board. 5 cents. (2) 


The American Nautical Almanac. 65 
cents. (5) 


The American Practical Navigator. 
thaniel Bowditch. $1.50 (5) 


The Americas Cooperate for Victory. 
Available from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2) 


Apprentice Training for America’s 
Youth. Available from Apprentice- 
Training Service, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (6) 


The Army and You. Available from the 
Bureau of Public Relations, War De- 
partment, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 
(5). 


.irmy Clerical Procedures—Preinduction 
training outline based on official pub- 
lications of the War Department and 
The Adjutant General’s office. Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory, March 15, 1943. 
U. S. ‘Office of Education. Free. (5) 


Armed Forces Institute Catalogue. 
High-school and college correspond- 
ence courses for enlisted personnel. 
Special Service Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, War Department. . Avail- 
able from the Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wis. Free. (5) 


“Army To Grant Military Scholar- 
ships’”—Qualifications and details of 
plan under Army Specialized Training 
Program, See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
July 15, 1943. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. (5) 


“Automatic Artillery’—The job of field 
artillery in modern war. See Epuca- 
TION FOR VICTORY, February 15, 1943, 
U. S. Office of Education. (5) 


Aviation Cadet Training for the Army Air 

Forces. Discusses qualifications need- 
ed, training given, and advantages of 
enlistment with the aviation cadets. 
Published for the Army Air Forces by 


Na- 


The Adjutant General. Available The 
Adjutant General, U. 8. Army, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C, Free. (5) 


Aviation Education. Courses which may 
be used in the Victory Corps Air Serv- 
ice Division. See EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
TORY, January 15, 1943. U.S. Office of 
Education. (5) 


“Barrage Balloons—Silent Guardians’— 
Function of Barrage Balloon Training 
Center. See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
July 1, 1943. U.S. Office of Education. 
(5) 

“A Berth in the Hospital Corps”—The 
work of the U. S. Navy Hospital Corps. 
See EDUCATION For Victory, April 15, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (5) 


Better Cities; Building America. Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 10 
cents. (2) 


Bluejacket’s Manual. Available from 
U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 
$1.25. (5) 


British Information Services Bulletins. 
(Available from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Free. (2): 


Another 50 Facts About Britain At 
War. 

Britain and Her Dependencies. 

British Health Services in Wartime. 

The British Constitution. 

British Price Control. 

British Speeches of the Day, No. 5. 

British Youth Activities in Wartime. 

The Face of Britain. 

50 Facts About British Women at War. 

50 Facts About Social Services in Brit- 
ain, 

50 Facts About India. 

Clothes Rationing in Britain. 

Farming in Wartime Britain. 

H. M. S., Britain’s Fighting Navy. 

India’s Right to Freedom. 

Nutrition in Wartime Britain. 

Rationing of Food in Great Britain. 

Women’s War Work in Britain. 

Ranks and Insignia of the British 
Armed Forces, 

Post-war Planning in Britain. 


Catalogue of Loan Packets on education 
in wartime. Information Exchange of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Free. 
(1) 


“Child Care Training—Through the Vic- 
tory Corps.” Need for Student help 
in child-care projects. Waysin which 
students may help and description of 
possible training plans. See Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory, December 15, 1942. 
U.S. Office of Education. (1, 4) 


“Civil Aeronautics Authority Welcomes 
the Victory Corps.” CAA services 
available to the Victory Corps. See 
EDUCATION FOR«VicTorY, February 1, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (5) 


C. A. A. Bulletins, Department of Com- 
merce, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion: 

Flight Instructors Manual—CAA Bul- 
letin No, 5, 3d edition. 35 cents, 
(5) 









Civil Pilot Training Manual—CAA 
Bulletin No. 23. 65 cents. (5) 


Practical Air Navigation—CAA Bul- 
letin No. 24. $1. (5) 


Meteorology for Pilots—CAA Bulletin 
25. 75 cents. (5) 


Aerodynamics for Pilots—CAA Bulletin 
26. 30 cents. (5) 


Pilots’ Airplane Manual—CAA Bulletin 
27. 30 cents. (5) 


Pilots’ Power Plant Manual—CAA Bul- 
letin 28. 75 cents. (5) 


Pilots’ Radio Manual—CAA Bulletin 
29. 25 cents. (5) 


Ground Instructors’ Manual—CAA 
Bulletin 30. 30 cents. (5) 


C.A.A.for Defense. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Available from Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Free. 
(5) 


Civilian Defense—A selection of available 
guide books and pamphlets. Library of 
Congress. Available from Library of 
Congress. Free. (2,4) 


Club Activities for Production Service— 
Suggested extracurricular activities. 
See EDUCATION FOR Victory, March 1, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (4, 6) 


Communication Arts and the High- 
School Victory Corps. U. 8. Office of 
Education. Contains chapters on 
English, Speech, Foreign Languages, 
Music, Visual Education, Art, Graphic 
Arts, Radio, Libraries, Journalism, and 
Dramatics, showing how these arts 
may contribute to the Victory Corps 
program. Extensive sources of infor- 
mation are appended. In preparation. 
(2) 


Community Action for Children in War- 
time. Available from the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (4) 


Community War Services and the High- 
School Victory Corps, Pamphlet Num- 
ber 5 in the Victory Corps Series. U.S. 
Office of Education. 15 cents. (4) 


“Correspondence Study in High-School 
Wartime Programs”—Plan to help high 
schools achieve Victory Corps objec- 
tives through correspondence courses. 
See EDUCATION FOR Victory, July 15, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. Free. 
(1) 


Curricular Schedules—Course Descrip- 


tions, Navy V-12 Bulletins 1 and 2. 
Training Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, U. S. Navy. General in- 
formation, schedules and course re- 
quirements for the Navy V-12 pro- 
gram. Free. (5) 


Definition of Family Security Services. 
3-page mimeographed circular. De- 
cember 26, 1941, Office of Community 
War Services, Federal Security Agency. 
Available from Information Service, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25,D.C. (2) 
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Democracy in the Summer Camp, Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series No. 
23. U. S. Office of Education. 15 
cents. (2) 


‘Desert Warfare’—Training soldiers for 
desert fighting. See EpucaTION FOR 
Victory, May 15, 1942. U.S. Office of 
Education. (5) 


Dried Beans and Peas in Low-Cost 
Meals. 1942. Cheese in Your Meals. 

* 1943. Fats and Oils for Cooking and 
Table Use. 1940. Free. Available 
from the Office of Information, Publi- 
cations Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Egg Dishes at Low-Cost. 
1941. Soy Beans for the Table. 1938. 
Available from Superintendent of 
Documents. 5 cents. (2, 7) 


Dry Skim Milk. Available from the 
Office of Information, Publications Di- 
vision, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2,7) 


Drying Foods for Victory Meals. Avail- 
able from the Office of Information, 
Publications Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (2, 7) 


Education for the Air Age. Available 
from Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Free. (2) 


Engineers Are Needed. U. S. Office of 
Education. Free. (1) 


“English Teachers’ Wartime Role and 
the Victory Corps.”—Statement by 
Max J. Herzberg, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
See EDUCATION FOR VicTory, February 
1,1943. U.S. Office of Education. (2) 


Family Spending and Saving, as related 
to age of wife and age and number of 
children. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 25 cents. (2, 7) 


Farmers and Stable Economy. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 5 cents. 
(2, 6) 


Farm Machinery Goes to War. Avail- 
able from the Office of Information, 
Publications Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (2, 6) 


Feeding To Produce More Milk for Vic- 
tory. Available from the Office of In- 
formation, Publications Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. Free. (6) 


Financing Production of Food for Free- 
dom. Available from the Office of In- 
formation, Publications Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. Free. (6) 


First Aid in the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Chemical Casualties. Office 
of Civilian Defense. 10 cents. (2, 7) 


“Five Preinduction Course Outlines for 
High Schools.” Description of ap- 
proved preinduction course outlines 
now used as basic war courses in many 
schools. See EpucaTION FoR VICTORY, 
December 15, 1942. U. S. Office of 
Education. (5) 


Food for Freedom Series: Fight Food 
Waste in the Home, 1942. Vitamins 
from Farm to You, 1942. Food for 
Growth, 1942. Available from the 
Office of Information, Publications Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 
(3, 6) 


Food for Thought. The school’s re-. 


sponsibility in nutrition education. 
Education and National Defense 
Series No. 22. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 15 cents. (3, 6) 


For This We Fight. Published by Na- 
tional Education Association. Scripts 
of Pageant of America at War origi- 
nally presented at Engelwood High 
School, Engelwood, Colo. Available 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6,D.C: 25 cents. (2) 


“Foreign Languages Help Armed 
Forces.” The Army “quickie” instruc- 
tion plan for teaching foreign lan- 
guages. See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
February 15, 1943. U. S. Office of 
Education. (2, 7) 


“Foreign Language Dodgers.” 1-page 
War Savings appeal printed in each 
of 12 foreign languages. Available for 
foreign language students from the 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. (2) 


“Forging a Will to Fight”—The work of 
the Special Service Division of the 
Army. See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
April 15, 1943. U.§. Office of Educa- 
tion, (2) 


The Function of Guidance in the Victory 
Corps Program. Victory Corps Series, 
Bulletin No. 3, Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. (1) 


Fundamentals of Air Fighting. War De- 
partment, A popular guide to gun- 
nery, formation and evasion principles. 
10 cents. (5) 


“Future WAACS, WAVES, SPARS and 
the High-School Victory Corps’— 
How girls interested in joining these 
groups may fit into the High-School 
Victory Corps. See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, February 1, 1943. U.S. Office 
of Education. (1) 


Guidance Manual for the High-School 
Victory Corps. Pamphlet Number 4, 
Victory Corps Series. U. 8S. Office of 
Education, 20 cents. (1) 


Guidance Problems in Wartime. Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series No. 
18. U. §S. Office of Education. 15 
cents. (1) 


Handbook for Food Demonstrations in 
Wartime. Nutrition Division, Office 
of Defense, Health; and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. 1943. Available from 
Chairman, State Nutrition Committee. 
(3, 7) 


Handbook for Messengers. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 10 cents. (4) 


Handbook of First Aid. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 10 cents. (4) 


Handbook of War Savings Assembly 
Programs, including 5 tested War Sav- 
ings plays for varying grade levels. 
Available from the Education Section, 
War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2) 


Health Services in City Schools. Bien- 
nial Survey 1938-40, vol.1,ch. V. U.S. 
Office of Education. 15 cents. (3) 


Health, Welfare, and Related Aspects of 
Community War Services. 15-page 
printed manual on the organization of 
wartime health and welfare services. 
Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency. Available 
from Information Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (3, 4) 


Helping the Foreign Born Achieve Citi- 
zenship. Education and National De- 
fense Series No. 21. U. §. Office of 
Education. 15 cents. (2) 


Hemisphere Solidarity. Education and 
National Defense Series No. 13. Teach- 
er’s guide on inter-American relations, 
for senior high schools. U. S. Office 
of Education. 15 cents. (2) 


“High-School Girls and the Victory 
Farm Volunteer.” How girls can help 
relieve labor shortages in rural areas. 
See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, May 15, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. © (4) 


“High-School Students May Now Take 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Ground School Test’”—CAA certifi- 
cate of aeronautical knowledge to be 
awarded to students who pass the ex- 
amination. See EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
TorY, March 1, 1943. U. S. Office of 
Education. (1, 5) 


High-School Victory Corps. Pamphlet 
No. 1, Victory Corps Series. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. Manual of organi- 
zation. 25 cents. (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 


“Home Economics and the Victory 
Corps’—Preparing students to accept 
added home responsibilities. See Epu- 
CATION FOR VIcTORY, February 1, 1943. 
U. S. Office of Education. (7) 


Home Nursing. Education and National 
Defense Series No. 9. U.S. Office of 
Education. 15 cents. (1, 4) 


The House—A Rampart for Home De- 
fense. Misc. 2712-9. Available from 
U. S. Office of Education (Vocational 
Division). Free. (7) 


How Libraries May Serve. Education 
and National Defense Series No. 17. 
U. S. Office of Education. 15 cents. 
(4) 

How Rural Youth May Serve. Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series No. 


20. U. S. Office of Education. 15 
cents. (4) 


How to Read the News. Education and 
National Defense Series No. 16. U.S. 
Office of Education. 15 cents. (2) 
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Infantry Drill Regulations (Field Man- 
ual 22-5). War Department. 30 
cents, (5) 


“Information and Counseling Service in 
the Extended School Program”—Re- 
print from EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
December 1, 1942. Available from 
U. S. Office of Education. Free. (4) 


Inter-American Friendship Through the 
Schools. Bulletin 1941, No. 10. A re- 
port on the extent of inter-American 


studies in the school curriculum. 
U. S. Office of Education. 15 cents. 
(2) 


“Instruction Kit for Basic Radio Code”— 
Description and plan for use of code kit 
designed to teach Morse Radio Code— 
a course popular with many Victory 
Corps schools. See EDUCATION For VIC- 
TorRY, January 1, 1943. U.S. Office of 
Education. (2) 


It’s Up to You. “Living newspaper” 
script on the food situation and ra- 
tioning. Two versions will be avail- 
able: one, a regular 1%-hour show 
in six scenes; the other, a 25-minute 
tabloid. Scripts are available from 
the Marketing Reports Division, Food 
Distribution é.dministration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25,D.C. Free. (4) 


“Jobs in Aircraft Maintenance’—De- 
scriptions of work and skills required 
to hold jobs in aircraft maintenance. 
See EDUCATION FoR Victory, May 1, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (6) 


{now Your Community. (Leaflet No. 
57. U. S. Office of Education. 10 
cents. (2) 


Latin-American Questionnaire. Avail- 
able from the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. (2) 


Lessons That Live.~ “Confessions” of 
pilots who learned safety rules the 
“hard” way. Published by Directo- 


rate of Flying Safety, Army Air 
Forces. (5) 
List of ‘Publications for Training. 


Field Manual 21-6. War Depart- 
ment. 30cents. (5) 


“Living the Navy Way’—Fundamentals 
of life aboard ship. See EpucaTIon 
For Victory, March 1, 1943. U. S. 
Office of Education. (5) 


Living Democracy in Secondary Schools. 
Education and National Defense 
Series No. 7. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 15 cents. (2) 


Manpower, One-tenth of a Nation. 
Available from the War Manpower 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (1, 2) 


Mathematics for Navigators. U. S. Na- 
val Institute, Annapolis, Md. Avail- 
able from U. S. Naval Institute, An- 
napolis, Md. 5 cents. (5) 


Mathematics for Pilot Trainees. Tech- 
nical Manual 1-900. War Depart- 
ment. 10 cents. (5) 























KEY NUMERALS 
Following each reference in the accompanying list appears a key numeral 
in parentheses which indicates according to the legend below the general fields 
in which the materials will be found especially useful: 
Key Number Field 
| Guidance Into Critical Occupations and Services. 
le Wartime Citizenship Training. 
Li.) ne Physical Fitness. 
| Wartime Community Service Activities. 
a Preinduction Training for Air, Land, and Sea Services. 
| Preparatory Training for War Industry and Agriculture. 
CP wkicce Preparatory Training for Professional and Other Com- 
munity Service Occupations. 
Meat for Thrifty Meals. FB-1908. “National Congress of Parents and 
1942. Available from the Office of Teachers Plans Active Victory Corps 
Information, Publications Division, Cooperation.”—Outlines activities in 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (3, 7) 


Medical Social Work Persontel—27- 
page mimeographed report on exist- 
ing vacancies and need for new posi- 
tions in medical social work units, the 
need for Federal funds for training of 
medical social workers. April 1942. 
Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency. Available 
from Information Service, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (1, 7) 


Military Courtesy and Discipline. Field 
Manual 21-50. War Department. 10 
cents. (5) 


Military Service. V. D. Bulletin 221, 
U. S. Office of Education. Qualifica- 
tions, restrictions, and requirements 
for entrance into the armed services. 
10 cents. (1, 5) 


“Moving the Army and Its Supplies”— 
The functions of the Army Transpor- 
tation Corps. See EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
tory, March 1, 1943. U. S. Office of 
Education, (2, 5) 


“Music and the Victory Corps”—What 
can a Music Department do to aid the 
war effort? See EpucATION FoR VIC- 
Tory. January 15, 1943. U.S. Office 
of Education. (2, 4) 


Music Educators and Schools-at-War, 
mimeographed bulletin giving sugges- 
tions for Victory Concerts and the 
Student Song Writing Project. Avail- 
able from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


Music in the National Effort. Available 
in limited quantities from Radio Bu- 
reau, Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Department, Washington 25, D. C, 
Free. (2, 4) 


The National Apprenticeship Program. 
Available from Room 812, Apprentice- 
ship-Training Service, War Manpower 

Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Free. (6) 


which Victory Corps members may co- 
operate with Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion activities. See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, December 1, 1942. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. (4) 


National Socialism—Basic Principles, 
Their Application by the Nazi Party’s 
Foreign Organization, and the Use of 
Germans Abroad for Nazi Aims.—Hit- 
ler’s program to use Germans abroad. 
State Department. $1. (2) 


National Unity Through Intercultural 
Education. Education and National 
Defense Series No. 10. U.S. Office of 
Education. 15 cents. (2) 


“Navy Offers Education”—Opportuni- 
ties for educational advancement in 
the Navy. See EDUCATION For VICTORY, 
February 1, 1943. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. (1) 


“New Opportunities in the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine”—Opportunities of in- 
terest to young men who want to go to 
sea and do not desire to serve in the 
deck, engine, or steward’s department. 
See EDUCATION FOR Victory, February 
15, 1943. U.S. Office of Education. (1) 


The New World Points the Way. Avail- 
able from the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2) 


99 Ways. to Share the Meat. 1942. May 
be obtained from State and local of- 
fices of Civilian Defense. (4, 7) 


One Hundred Billion Dollars for War— 
a discussion of the current financial 
program by Mabel Newcomer, Profes- 
sor of Economics, Vassar College. 
Available from the Education Section, 
War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2) 


Opportunities. for the Preparation of 
Teachers in Health Education. Bul- 
letin 1942. No.1. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 20 cents. (1, 3) 


Opportunities in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine, V. D. Leaflet No. 9. U.S. Office 
of Education. 5 cents. (1) 
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“Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
Army”’—Training and function. See 
EDUCATION FOR Victory, April 1, 1943. 
U. S. Office of Education. (1, 2) 


Organization of the Navy (Training 
Manual 2). Office of Civilian Defense 
Civil Air Patrols. Free. Write for in- 
formation to Lt. Col. Earl L. Jackson, 
National Commander, War Depart- 
ment 510-20 CAP., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (5) 


Our Armed Forces.—A source book for 
students on the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marines. Exceptionally 
well illustrated with official photo- 
graphs from the Army and Navy. Ob- 
tainable from the Infantry Journal, 
1117 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Single copies, 35 cents. To 
students, teachers, or schools, 25 cents 
per copy in quantities of 4 or more. 
(1, 2, 5) 


Our Country’s Call to Service. Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series 
Pamphlet No. 1.—What defense de- 
mands of education. U. S. Office of 
Education. 15 cents. (2) 


Our Neighbor Republics. Bulletin 1942, 
No. 5.—A selected list of books. U.S. 
Office of Education (Library Service 
Division). 15 cents. (2) 


The Participation of the Church in the 
Community Defense Recreation Pro- 
gram. 4-page mimeographed circular 
outlining actual program activities in 
which churches have participated. 
Officc of Community War Services. 
Available from the Information Serv- 
ice, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Free. (2, 4)) 


Peace and War: United States Foreign 
Policy. 1931-1941. State Department 
Publication No. 1853. Available from 
State Department. 25 cents. (2) 


“Physical Conditioning for Service in the 
Armed Forces."—A message from 
Comdr. Gene Tunney, director of the 
U.S. Navy’s Physical Fitness Program. 
See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, January 
1, 1943. U. S. Office of Education. 
(3, 5) 


Physical Fitness—A_ selected bibliog- 
raphy of texts dealing with wartime 
phases of physical fitness. American 
Library Association. 25 cents. (3) 


Physical Fitness Through Health Educa- 
tion jor the Victory Corps. U.S. Office 
of Education. In press. (3) 


“Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps’—Sum- 
mary of recommendations for the 
sch6ol’s responsibility. See EpucaTIon 
FoR Victory, February 1, 1943. U.S. 
Office of Education. (3) 


Physical Fitness Through Physical Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps. U. S. 
Office of Education. 25 cents. (3) 


Physical Training. Field Manual 21-20. 
War Department. 25 cents. (3) 


Physics for Pilot Trainees. Technical 


Manual 1-233. War Department. 20 
cents. (5) 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow. Leaflet 
No. 64. U.S. Office of Education. 10 
cents. (2) 


“Point Rationing—What the Schools 
Can Do.”—Helping solve consumer 
problems. See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
April 1, 1943. U.S. Office of Education. 
(2) 


Post-War Planning for Education in 
Other Countries. May 1943. U. S. 
Office of Education. Free (2) 


Poultry Cooking. FB-1888. 1941. Avail- 
able from the Office of Information, 
Publications Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. (3, 7) 


Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High 
Schools. Leaflet No. 63. U.S. Office 
of Education. 5 cents. (5) 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools. Leaflet No. 63. U. S. Office 
of Education.- 10 cents. (5) 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary 
Schools, Available from Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Free. (5) 


Preinduction Course Outlines. 10 cents 
per outline. (5): 
Fundamentals of Electricity—PIT 101. 
Fundamentals of Machines—PIT 102. 
Fundamentals of Shopwork—PIT 103. 
Fundamentals of Radio—PIT 201. 


Fundamentals of Automotive Mechan- 
ics—PIT 202. 

Preinduction Training in Vocational 
Schools, Vocational Departments, 
and Trade Schools—PIT 330. 

Preinduction Vocational Training in 
Automotive Mechanics—PIT 331. 

Preinduction Vocational Training in 
Machine Shop Practice—PIT 332. 

Preinduction Vocational Training in 
Aircraft Maintenance—PIT 333. 

Preinduction Vocational Training in 
Electrical Signal Communication— 
PIT 334. 


Army Clerical Procedures, reprint Epvu- 
CATION FOR Victory, March 15, 1943, 
Available from U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Free. (5) 


Driver Education. Available from U. S. 
Office of Education. Free. (5) 


“Preinduction Courses in Mathematics” 
published in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
April 1, 1943.—Report of Committee 
appointed by U. 8S. Office of Education 
in cooperation with National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. The 
Committee had the full cooperation of 

‘ the Army, Navy, and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. (5) 


“Preinduction Needs in Mathematics’— 
A report based on further study by the 
Committee in cooperation with the Ci- 
vilian Preinduction Training Branch, 
War Department, See EpUCATION FoR 
Victory, September 1, 1943. A more 
complete statement appears in the Oc- 
tober 1943 Mathematics Teacher. (6) 


“Preinduction Training in Music.”—Mu- 
sic skills the Army needs. See Epuca- 
TION FoR Victory, April 15, 1943. U.S. 
Office of Education. (5) 


“Problems of School Administrators in 
Relation to Participation of Youth in 
Wartime Agriculture.’—Reports on 
State experiences in youth participa- 
tion. See EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, May 
1, 1943. U.S. Office of Education. (1, 
6) 


“Production Service Division Assembly 
Programs.” EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, 
April 1, 1943. U.S. Office of Education. 
Free. (4, 6) 


Professional Library Education. Bulle- 
tin 1937, No. 23. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 15cents. (1) 


Professional Nurses Are Needed. V. D. 
Leaflet 10, U. S. Office of Education. 15 
cents. (1) 


Protection of Schools and School Chil- 
dren. Office of Civilian Defense. 5 
cents. (2) 


Radio Scripts for Victory. List of avail- 
able scripts in a circulating library 
service offered to schools. Educational 
Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education. 
Available from U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Free. (2) 


Rationing, Why and How. Available from 
the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington 25,D.C. (2) 


Recreation—A Resource of War. Office 
of Community War Services. Avail- 
able from Information Service, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (2, 4) 


Recreation Bulletin—biweekly 4-page 
bulletin containing suggestions and 
news for community defense recreation 
committee. Office of Community War 
Services. Available from Information 


Service, Federal Security Agency,. 


Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


Recreation in Wartime—26-page hand- 
book for organizing recreation com- 
mittees of local defense councils. April 
1943. Office of Community War Ser- 
vices. Available from Information 
Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


Refresher Course in Fundamental Math- 
ematics for Basic Technical Training. 
Training Division, U. S. Navy, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. United States 
Naval Institute. Available from the 
U.S. Navy, Bureau of Personnel. Free. 
(5) 


Rent Control.- Available from the Office 
of Price Administration, Washington 
25, D.C. Free. (2) 


Role of Housebuilding Industry; Building 
America. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 10 cents. (2) 


“School Directed Victory Gardens’—New 
goals and emphases in Victory Gar- 
dens. See EpucaTion For Victory, 
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February 15, 1943. Available from U.S. 
Office of Education. (4) 


School Hygiene and Physical Education. 
Biennial Survey 1938-40, vol. I, ch. VI. 
U. S. Office of Education. 5 cents. (3) 


Schools-at-War Handbook for School 
Administrators. Available from the 
Education Section, War Finance Di- 
vision, U. S. Treasury, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. (2,4) 


Schools-at-War, A War Savings News 
Bulletin for Teachers, No. 4. Available 
from the Education Section, War ‘Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


Sharing America, a Musical Pageant for 
a War Savings Program. Available 
from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


Small Town Manual for Community Ser- 
vice. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
5 cents. (4) 


The Soldier’s Handbook. Field Manual 
21-100. War Department. 35 cents. 
(5) 


Some Suggestions for Inter-American 
Programs. Available from the Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 
(2) 


Songs for Schools-at-War. Available 
from Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury, Washington 
25,D.C. Free. (2) 


Spare Time—A War Asset for War 
Workers. Office of Community War 
Services. Available from Information 
Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


“Special Programs for the Production 
Service Division’—Recommendations 
for special programs as part of extra- 
curricular activity. See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, March 15, 1943. U.S. Office 
of Education. (4) 


Sports and Games. Technical Manual 
21-220. War Department. 30 cents. 
(3) 


Standard School Lectures, Civilian Pro- 


tection. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 65 cents a set. 
(2,4): 


Series 1—General Subjects. 
Series 2—Fire Defense. 
Series 3—Gas Defense. 


. “Tank Warfare’’—Tank warfare and the 
work of the Tank Destroyer School. 
See EDUCATION FoR Victory, March 15, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (5) 


The Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program, Available from the 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, U.S. Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Free. (2, 4) 


Teachers’ Handbook on OPA Wartime 
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Economic Program. Cansumer Divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. Free. (2, 4) 


Teaching Aids (Sample problems and ex- 
aminations from courses being taught 
at Naval Training Schools and Avia- 
tion Bases). Available from Training 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
U.S. Navy. Free. (5) 


There Are No Little Things—War Sav- 
ings radio script for a 30-minute 
high-school show emphasizing small 
economies and sacrifices. Available 
from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. Free. (2) 


“This Is the Infantry’—A preview for 
high-school youth. See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, February 1, 1943. U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. (2) 


This Is Why Your Mileage Is Rationed. 
Available from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. Free. 
(2) 


Together We Serve. Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series No. 24. U.S, 
Office of Education. 15 cents. (2) 


Training High School Students for War- 
time Service to Children. Leaflet No. 
5, School Children and the War Series. 
U. S. Office of Education. 10 cents. 
(1, 2, 4) 


“Training Medical Technicians for the 
Army.”—Need for and training of 
medical technicians, See EDUCATION 
FoR Victory, June 15, 1943. U. S. 
Office of Education. (1) 


The United States Citizens Defense 
Corps. Who can join, how to join, 
qualifications, etc. Officé of Civilian 
Defense. 20 cents. (2, 4) 


U. S. Coast Guard, Available from Com- 
mandant, U. S. Coast Guard, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. (1, 2, 5): 


United States Coast Guard—Its Pur- 
pose and Activities in War and in 
Peace (Officers). 

Piping All Hands (Enlisted Men), 


Coast Guard Reserve General Infor- 
mation, 


U. S. Marine Corps, Available from U. 8. 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 1100 
S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free. (1, 2, 5): 


Marines in Aclion (glimpses of Ma- 
rines in various branches). 

Ready, the Fightin’est Men (Outstand- 
ing Marine events). 

Semper Fidelis (courageous acts). 

First Weeks in the U. S. Marines (Fol- 
lowing a Marine through “Boot” 
training). 

Traditions of the U. S. Marines. 

Educational Opportunities in the U. S. 
Marines. 

Vocational Schools of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


United States Maritime Commission Ca- 
det Corps. U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. Information booklet. Available 
from Maritime Commission. Free. 
(1) 


United States Maritime Service General 
Information on Resident Radio School, 
Gallups Island, Boston, Mass. U. S. 
Maritime Commission. Available from 
Maritime Commission. Free. (1) 


United States Maritime Service General 
Information About Apprentice Seaman 
Training. U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. Available from Maritime Com- 
mission. Free. (1) 


U. S. Gaaded and Stamped Meat. Leaf- 
let No 122. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D C. Revised 
1941. Free. (2) 


“U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps Being Estab- 
lished.”—-Requirements, pay, training, 
administration of new corps estab- 
lished to alleviate nursing shortage. 
See EDUCATION FOR Victory, August 2, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (1) 


Victory Corps Military Drill Instructors 
Manual—Prepared and distributed by 
the National Americanism Commis- 
sion, National Headquarters, The 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(5) 
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“Victory Farm Volunteers’—Plan for 
mobilization of nonfarm high-school 
youth to meet the farm labor shortage. 
See EDUCATION FOR VicToRY, March 1, 
1943. Available from U. S. Office of 
Education. (4, 6) 


Vitamin Values of Foods in Terms of 
Common Measures. M. P, 505. 1942. 
U. §S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 10 cents. (3) 


Voices of Democracy. A handbook of 
memorable statements and stories on 
liberty and democracy. Bulletin 1941, 
No. 8. U.S. Office of Education. 15 
cents. (2) 


Volunteers in Child Care. Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. 5 cents. (1, 4) 


Volunteers in Family Security. Office of 
Civilian Defense. Available from Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D.C. Free. (1, 4) 


Volunteers in Health, Medical Care, and 
Nursing. Office of Civilian Defense. 
10 cents. (1, 3, 4) 


Volunteers in Recreation. Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense. Available from Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
Free. (1, 3, 4) 


Wanted—100,000 Speakers. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 5 cents. (2) 


War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Available from Adjutant General, 
War Department. (1, 5): 

WAAC (Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps). 

Put ’Em Across (Amphibian Engi- 
neers). 

Ordnance Department. 

Jump into the Fight! (Parachute 
Troops). 

Get the Message Through (U. S. Army 
Signal Corps). 

Men 18 and 19... Enlistment Privi- 
leges. 

The Interesting Story of Parachutes 
(Reliance Mfg. Co.). 

New Flying Opportunities (Glider 
Pilot). 

Keep ’Em Flying! (Aviation Cadets, 
Air and Ground Crews). 


“The War Mission of the U. S. Cav- 
alry.”—Role of Cavalry units in mech- 
anized warfare. See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, June 1, 1943. U.S. Office of 
Education. (1, 5) 


War Savings Radio Scripts for Schools- 
at-War. Available from the Educa- 
tion Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (2) 


Wartime Commencement Manual 1943. 
Published by National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Summaries 
and scripts of 1942 commencement 
programs given in schools throughout 
the country. Wartime emphasis. 
35 cents. (2) 


Wartime Fish Cookery. Conservation 
Bulletin No. 27. U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
10 cents. (3, 7) 


Wartime Home Economics. U.S. Office 
of Education, Vocational Division. In 
preparation. (3, 7) 


Wartime Manual for High-School Dra- 
matics Directors. Published by The 
National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $1. 
Furnished free of charge to dramatics 
directors affiliated with The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for 
High Schools. (2) 


Wartime Occupations. Misc. 2976. 
Available from U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Free. (1) 


Weather Forecasting. Weather Bureau 
Bulletin No, 42. Weather Bureau. 10 
cents. (1) 


What CanIDo? The Citizens Handbook 
for War. Available from the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. (1, 4) 


“What Kind of Job for Me in the 
Navy?”—The Navy’s 49 special ratings 
and their pay rates. See EDUCATION 
FOR Victory, March 15, 1943. U. S. 
Office of Education. (1, 5) 


What the Schools Can Do. Education 
and National Defense Series No. 4. 
U. S. Office of Education. 15 cents. 
(2) 


“When the High-School Boy Goes to 
War’’—‘Processing” an inductee. See 
EDUCATION FOR VicTory, March 15, 1943. 
U. S. Office of Education. (1) 


Where to Get Radio and Stage Scripts 
on the War, War Issues and War 
Problems—6-page multilithed leaflet 
available from U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Radio Script Exchange. Free. 
(2) 


“Women Are Welcome In Aviation.”— 
Fields open to women in aviation. See 
EDUCATION FOR VicTory, June 1, 1943. 
U.S. Office of Education. (1) 


Women’s Part in World War II. Library 
of Congress. Division of Bibliogra- 
phies. A list of references. Free. (1) 


Women’s Work in the War. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin 193. Women's Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. 5 
cents. (1) 


“Working Relationship of Victory Corps 
and Local Defense Councils”—State- 
ment issued jointly by J. W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and James M., Landis, Director, 
U. S. Office of Civijian Defense. 
Available from U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Free. (4) 


You and the War. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. Available 
from Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. (2) 


“Your Job on a Battleship”’—The organ- 
ization of a modern man o’war. See 
EDUCATION FOR Victory, February 15, 
1943. U.S. Office of Education. (1, 5) 


Your Questions as to Women in War In- 
dustries. Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
194. Women’s Bureau. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Scents. (1) 


Audio and Visual Aids 
Charts and Posters 


America at War—Series of photographic 
news posters suitable for high schools. 
Available from the Education Section, 
War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2) 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 
(Chart). Available from the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Free. (2) 


Cloud Forms (Chart). U. S. Weather 
Bureau. Shows different types of 
clouds and heights at which they 
occur, 5 cents. (5) 


Educational Experience Summary 
Card—Authentic digest of student’s 
secondary school education and ex- 
perience to be used as guide at employ- 
ment offices, induction centers, and for 
post-school training. Also allows for 
recording of post secondary school 
training. Endorsed by U. S. Office of 
Education, War Department, War 
Manpower Commission, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Farm Production Ad- 
ministration, and National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. (1) 


“Flying Safety Posters.”—24 posters 
which graphically and humorously 
portray lessons involved in pilot train- 
ing. Prepared by the Army Air Forces, 
Directorate of Air Traffic and Safety 
officers. These have been distributed 
to high schools. (5) 


Fight Food Waste in the Home. Charts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Series of 10 charts, size 14’’ x 20’’. 25 
cents per set. 1942, (3, 7) 


Food Value Charts. Set of 12 charts. 
Philadelphia Child Health Society. 
Room 609, 311 S. Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1942. 50 cents per set 
(3, 7) 


For Freedom’s Sake—showing the Min- 


uteman Statue at Concord. Avail- - 


able from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. (2) 


The Four Freedoms. (Poster, 17’’ x 23’’. 
Two colors). Basic statement of the 
Four Freedoms. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 10 cents. (2) 


Get the Good from Your Food Charts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Series of 10 charts, size 14’’ x 20’’. 25 
cents per set. 1942. (3, 7) 


A Graphic History of the War, Septem- 
ber 1, 1939 to May 10, 1942. War De- 
partment. Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions. 25 cents. (2) 


Help Fight for Freedom—foreign langu- 
age poster in Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and German. Available 
from the Education Section,. War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. (2) 


Help Send Them What It Takes To 
Win—showing disembarkation scene 
with various pieces of military equip- 
ment priced in terms of War Stamps 
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and Bonds. Included in October issue 
of the Teachers Bulletin to be sent 


to every teacher. Available from the 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury 25, Washington, 
D. C. Free. (2) 


Hey, Gang!—Canadian school War Sav- 
ings poster included in October issue 
of Schools-at-War, War Savings News 
Bulletin fer Teachers No. 4. Available 
from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free. (2) 


Historic Posters—set of four posters 
based on historic characters. Avail- 
able from the Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free. (2) 


Indian Posters—set of three “posters 
made by art students, Indian School 
of Santa Fe, N. Mex. Available from 
the Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury, Washington 
25,D.C. Free. (2) 


26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. U.S. Office of Education. 
(Chart). 10 cents. (1, 5) 


Jobs in Naval Aviation. (Chart) Avail- 
able from U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. Free. (1, 5) 


Keep Him _ Flying—aviation poster. 
Available from Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. (2) 


Maps of Britain. Available from the 
Information Division, British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Free. (2) 


Picture Charts of Britain at War. 
Available from the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. Free. (2) 


Triple-Threat Jeep Campaign Poster— 
illustrating three types of jeeps— 
jumping, flying, and swimming, with 
prices and rules for the fall campaign 
to end on December 7, Pearl Harbor 
Day. To be included with the October 
issue of the Teachers Bulletin to be 
sent to every teacher. Available from 
the Education Section, War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury, Washington 
25,D.C. Free. (2) 


World Maps for the Air Age. Available 
from Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. Free. (5) 


Films and Film Strips 
British Information Services Films 


Available for rental at small fee from 
Film Division, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
I eas 


ABCD of Health. (1 reel—9 minutes.) 


A pictorial analysis of vitamins neces- 
sary for health, presented through a 
combination of animated cartoon and 
photography. This is a simple, clear 
film which is suitable for use with 
children as well as adults. 


(3) 
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Battle of the Books. (1 reel—8 min- 
utes.) This film contrasts the intol- 
erant Nazi attitude towards books and 
literature with Democracy’s attitude. 
(2) 


The Big City. (1 reel—i4 minutes.) 
About London’s transportation system 
and the special problems which the 
largest city in the world presents in 
this respect. (2) ° 


Britain’s Paratroops. (1 reel—10 min- 
utes.) Reportage of the training of 
parachute troops and their functions 
in warfare, by Bob Considine. Many 
interesting scenes of parachutists 
learning and in rehearsal for their 
dangerous and important combat 
duties. (2) 


C. E. M. A. (2 reels—16 minutes.) 
The Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts is attempting to 
bring the best in music, theatre, the 
graphic arts to the people in wartime, 
to refresh and encourage them in 
their fight for a better life. (2) 


The Changing Face of India. (1 reel— 
11 minutes.) This film shows how 
Western customs are infiltrating into 
Indian life. (2) 


City of Progress. (1 reel—10 minutes.) 
The story of the London County Coun- 
cil is told here. The Council is seen 
in session and many of its works are 
illustrated. These include slum clear- 
ance, health, services, the provision of 
public “Council” schools, parks, and 
playgrounds. (2) 


Diary of a Polish Airman. (1 reel—7 
minutes.) The story of a Polish flyer 
fighting for the liberation of his coun- 
try with a Polish squadron in England. 
The story is reconstructed from his 
diary after he was killed in action. (2) 


Dig for Victory. (1 reel—7 minutes.) 
An instructive appeal to everyone to 
get a piece of land and grow vegetables 
to relieve the food shortage. Garden- 
ing from spading the ground through 
planting, weeding, transplanting and 
gathering grown vegetables, is dem- 
onstrated by a master of the craft. (2) 





Fighting Allies. (1 reel—9 minutes.) 
This is the story of the 15,000 Czech 
people who have escaped from their 
Nazi-held country, and are today in 
England helping to win the war in 
factories and on farms, and in the 
fighting forces. (2) 


Fighting French Navy. (1 reel—9 min- 
utes.) Some remarkable scenes of the 
brave French sailors and officers who 
have escaped from their conqueror 
country to fight for its liberation. (2) 


Forty Million People. (2 reels—18 min- 
utes. ) The film is a survey of the 
secial progress of Britain up to the 
war, indicating the resolution to con- 
tinue and extend welfare and social 
services so well begun. (2) 


Health in War. (1 reel—14 minutes.) 
Shows the shift from peacetime to 
wartime organization in hospital, med- 
ical, and general public health serv- 
ices. (3) 


Island People. (1 reel—il minutes.) 
Singles out a typical British farmer, a 
woman doctor, a sea captain, a Lon- 
don stenographer, and a silversmith, 
and tells why these individuals are 
representative of the British as a 
whole. (2) 


The Islanders. (2 reels—18 minutes.) 
Made before the German occupation 
of Guernsey and the other Channel Is- 
lands. Contrasts the highly developed 
tourist and trade life of Guernsey with 
the almost primitive and isolated ex- 
istence of Eriskay. The film empha- 
sizes the importance of telegraph and 
telephone in a modern society. (2) 


Kill That Rat! (1 reel—10 minutes.) 
An unusually vivid instructional film 
explaining the great damage rodents 
inflict upon British agriculture each 
year and some efficient methods of ex- 
termination. (2) 


Land Girl. (1 reel—9 minutes.) A typi- 
cal land girl on a Scottish farm shows 
how well she can carry on the work of 
a farm hand. (2) 


Learning to Live. (2 reels—16 minutes.) 


A summary of the educational system 
in Britain today, without special ref- 
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erence to emergency conditions. The 
film has a strong democratic message 
in the building of good citizens for 
tomorrow. (2) 


London Fire Raids. (1 reel—12 min- 
utes.) Made during the fire raid on 
the city of London the night of Decem- 
ber 29, 1940. (2) 


Made in India. (1 reel—11 minutes.) 
This all-Indian picture shows ancient 
industrial methods in use side by side 
with modern factories. (2) 


Men of Tomorrow. (1 reel—9 minutes.) 
What the Boy Scouts are doing in war- 
time Britain: rescue work, fire fight- 


ing, teaching the Home Guard track- ‘ 


ing and map reading, helping on the 
farms, and soon. This is a lively film, 
of special interest to U. S. Scout troops. 
(2, 4) 


Message from Malta. A spectacular pic- 
ture of the unbreakable resistance of 
this little island fortress which has 
been the key point, first of defense, 
later on of attack, in the Mediter- 
ranean (about 11 minutes). (2) 


Night Mail. (3 reels—25 minutes.) 


Many of the large body of documentary © 


films produced in Great Britain during 
the past 10 years have had as a pri- 
mary aim the dramatization of public 
services performed by the Government. 
Night Mail brings out the human mean- 
ing behind the nightly journey of the 
Postal Special from London to Scot- 
land. This is one of the most famous 
of all documentaries and can properly 
be termed a classic in its field. It 
marked a very great advance in the 
technique of the documentary, par- 
ticularly with respect to its highly ex- 
perimental and successful treatment 
of the sound score. (2) 


One Hundred Million Women. (1 reel— 
10 minutes.) All of the women of 
Russia, from youth to old age, are 
helping to defend their fatherland from 
theenemy. These are scenes of women 
operating trains, steam shovels and 
subways; running tractors and nurser- 
ies; carrying arms in actual battle and 
nursing at the front. (2) 


Ordinary People. (3 reels—28 minutes.) 
A report on the ways, some curious, 
some funny, some quietly heroic, in 
which the ordinary people of England 
adjusted to the disruptions and dangers 
and tragedies of the blitz. (2) 


Rat Destruction. How to deal with the 
menace of urban rats, especially in 
relation to food storage in wartime. 
(2) 


Return of an Emperor. (1 reel—9 min- 
utes.) Ethiopia was the first to fall 
in this world war and is the first to be 
restored. The film shows the Emperor, 
Haile Selassie, returning to his people, 
and the heroic guerilla fighters who 
greet him. (2) 


Sea Cadets. (1 reel—9 minutes.) A 
seaman, home on leave, recommends 
to two boys who want to go to sea 


that they join the Sea Cadets. The 
film describes that organization. (2) 


Pariners in Crime. This film deals with 
the black market problem. 50 cents 
rental, plus transportation charges. 
(2) 


Soviet School Child. (2 reels—24 min- 
utes.) Education in the U. S. S. R. 
from nursery through high school. 
Much interesting material on various 
youth activities both in and out of 
school. (2) 


Tale of Two Cities. (1 reel—8 minutes.) 
London and Moscow are two cities 
which have had to fight with all their 
resources of manpower and nerve 
against the blitz attacks of the enemy. 
The film shows how each city stood 
up to and turned back the Luftwaffe. 
(2) 


Target for Tonight. (5 reels—48 min- 
utes.) A dramatic film of the prep- 
arations for and attack by an R. A. F. 
bomber squadron on an enemy objec- 
tive and its return to England. This 
film won the Academy Award as the 
best documentary film of 1941. (2) 


This is Poland. (2 reels—22 minutes). 
Pre-war Poland—her people, architec- 
ture, customs. The German invasion 
and devastation and the eventual lib- 
eration of the country as envisaged 
by her citizens in exile. (2) 


Tomorrow is Theirs. (1 reel—10 min- 
utes.) Since the beginning of the war, 
Britain has removed as many schools 
as possible from the cities to the coun- 
try, but a great many children re- 
main in the city. Education has to 
be provided wherever they are. This 
film shows a school of each kind, and 
discusses some of the problems of re- 
organization this has required. (2) 


Troopship. (1 reel—8 minutes.) An 
account of life aboard a troopship as 
told by a soldier in his letters home. 
Scenes of everyday activities, drill and 
recreation, and a fine marching tune 
by a famous British composer. (2) 


Venture Advertture. (1 reel—8 min- 
utes.) Lively picture of the R. A. F. 
training available to boys of 14 to 18 in 
the Air Training Corps. (2) 


Young Farmers. (2 reels—15 minutes.) 
A class of country-town school chil- 
dren, who have formed a Young Farm- 
ers’ Club, study the geography of their 
own locality, and then make a bicycle 
trip to a rural village where a similar 
club shows them the real practice of 
farming. (2) 


World of Plenty. Film about the whole 
field of food, production, distribution, 
and consumption, its most important 
implication being that in peace as well 
as in war, food is man’s security. 
Running time 45 minutes. (In three 
parts.) (2) 


Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs Films 


Films may be obtained from distribu- 


tors on a loan basis—not to exceed 50 
cents for the first subject and 25 cents 
for each additional subject included in 
a single shipment. (2) Write for infor- 
mation to the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Americans All. (2 reels—24 minutes.) 
This is an cver-all picture of South and 
Central America dealing mainly with 
the youth of the southern republics. 
(2) 


Argentine Primer. (2 reels—23 min- 
utes.) Illustrated talk by Julien Bry- 
an. After-brief expository material 
on the geography of the country, the 
film shows Argentina as it is today. 
(2) 


Argentine Soil. (2 reels—20 minutes.) 
This film takes you on a visit to Buenos 
Aires, then illustrates the industrial 
powers of the Argentine with scenes 
describing the raising of cattle and 
sheep, the cultivation of cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and maté, and the care of the 
vineyards. (2) 


The Bounteous Earth. (1 reel—9 min- 
utes. A film dealing with the agricul- 
tural celebration of Mexico. (2) 


Brazil. (382 feet—10% minutes.) A 
film which takes you on a tour through 
Rio de Janeiro, then to various towns 
located on the shores of the Amazon 
which winds its way through the vast 
tropic jungles of the interior, and then 
to Santos, Brazil’s industrial center. 
(2) 


Brazil Gets the News. (1 reel—10 min- 
utes.) This film, taken in a Sao Paulo 
newspaper office, describes a complete 
publication from the original dispatch 
to the time the paper is on the streets. 
(2) 


Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas. 
(2 reels—27 minutes.) This is an in- 
troductory picture on life in Colombia 
from a geographic, social, and eco- 
nomic viewpoint. The film describes 
the various industries of the country 
dealing especially with the production 
of oil, coffee, and minerals. (2) 


Buenos Aires and Montevideo. (1 reel— 
10 minutes.) This film shows the 
cosmopolitan capital of Argentina with 
its large buildings, its modern apart- 
ment houses, its. department stores, 
and modern way of life. From there 
the camera moves to Montevideo, the 
summer resort with its beautiful 
homes and wide white beaches. (2) 


Colombia. (1 reel—10 minutes.) This 
film shows the old port of Barranquilla 
and the fine towns of Bogota and Car- 
tagena, along with scenes of the 
countryside. (2) : 


Cuernavaca. (1 reel—10 minutes.) In 
this film we visit three of the loveliest 
towns in Mexico—Cuernavaca, Tasco, 
and Acapulco. (2) 


The Day is New. (1 reel—10 minutes.) 
This film pictures a typical day’s activ- 
ities in Mexico City. (2) 
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Down Where North Begins. (2 reels— 
21% minutes.) The locale of this film 
is in Ecuador where North begins with 
its high mountains, tropic jungles, and 
modern cities. (2) 


Fiestas of the Hills. (1 reel—10' min- 
utes.) This film deals with the religi- 
ous fiesta of the Via Crusis (The Road 
to the Cross). (2) 


Fire and Water. (1 reel—10 minutes.) 
This film shows the ceremonies and 
dances of the people of Taxco, Mexico, 
during Passion Week. (2) 


Grain That Built a Hemisphere. (1 
reel—10 minutes.) This film is a Walt 
Disney cartoon which tells the story 
of what corn has meant to civilization. 





(2) 
Introduction to Haiti. (1 reel—92 min- 
utes.) This educational as well as 


entertaining film takes a typical tour- 
ist’s trip through the Republic of 
Haiti. (2) 


High-Over the Border. (2 reels—21 min- 
utes.) An example of the unity of 
two hemispheres as shown by the mi- 
gration of birds between North and 
South America. (2) 


High Spots of a High Country. (2 reels 
—19 minutes.) An introductory pic- 
ture to Guatemala, “the land of per- 
petual spring.” Beginning with 
scenes of the landscape and showing 
some of the 30 volcanoes, the camera 
then picks up itinerant merchants 
on their way to the market in Guate- 
mala City. (2) 


The Hill Towns of Guatemala. (1 reel— 
914 minutes.) This film is an enter- 
taining and instructive film dealing 
with life in the Indian villages that 
cluster about Lake Atitlan. The pic- 
turization of the Indians living out the 
day against a background of magnifi- 
cent color and age-old customs adds 
greatly to the film’s fine qualities. 
(2) 


Jungle Quest for the Great Stone Heads. 
(3 reels—29 minutes.) An account of 
the archaeological expedition made by 
the National Geographic Society and 
the Smithsonian Institution in the 
State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. The pic- 
turization of their discoveries is inter- 
esting from a historical as well as ar- 
tistic viewpoint, and the long-dead 
artists whose work reveals to the world 
and ancient civilization now have a 
new day of glory. (2) 


A Line from Yucatan, (1 reel—8 min- 
utes.) This film shows the Planters 
on Mexico’s famed peninsula, their 
attempts to industrialize ,the country, 
and how they meet the opportunity to 
provide sisal hemp when the war 
closes other sources in the Pacific. 
(2) 


Mexican Moods. (1 reel—11 minutes.) 
This is an entertaining film showing 
the varied aspects of modern-day 
Mexico. A visit to beautiful Taxco is 














KEY NUMERALS 


Following each reference in the accompanying list appears a key numeral 
in parentheses which indicates according to the legend below the general fields 
in which the materials will be found especially useful: 


Key Number Field 
.) ee Guidance Into Critical Occupations and Services. 
>) Wartime Citizenship Training. 
Cf ) ae Physical Fitness. 
a Wartime Community Service Activities. 
|: | Preinduction Training for Air, Land, and Sea Services. 
| | ce Preparatory Training for War Industry and Agriculture. 
a Preparatory Training for Professional and Other Com- 


munity Service Occupations, 








Mexico Builds a Democracy. 


Mexico City. 


Orchids. 


Our Neighbors Down 


included, and the film ends with an 
impressive Aztec festival which keeps 
alive the memory of Mexico’s past. 
(2) 


(2 reels— 
20 minutes.) This film shows how the 
Mexican Government is trying to build 
a democracy through the education of 
its peoples. (2) 


(1 reel—10'2 minutes.) 
The beauty of Mexico City is shown to 
its greatest advantage in the Koda- 
chrome film narrated by Orson Welles. 
Mexico is not only a land of flowers 
but a land of ceremonies, and so we 
see the dance to the God of Fire at 
one of the fiestas in Mexico City. (2) 


Monuments of Ancient Mexico. (3 


reels—36 minutes.) This is a film on 
Mexico’s ancient civilizations as-we see 
them today through monuments, pyr- 
amids, and other archaeological dis- 
coveries. The entire film is devoted to 
the study of these discoveries, and the 
reconstruction, through drawings, of 
cities and villages as they once were. 
(2) 


(1 reel—10 minutes.) This is 
an excellent color film devoted entirely 
to the various types of orchids and 
other flora of South and Central 
America. (2) 


the Road, (4 
reels—44 minutes.) This film is a 
dramatic account of the Paul Pleiss- 
Herbert Lanks expedition by automo- 
bile on the Pan American Highway 
from Caracas, Venezuela, to the Straits 
of Magellan, and then up the eastern 
coast to Rio de Janeiro. This film 
takes you over the 16,000 foot Anti- 
cona Pass of the Andes, down to the 
seashore, through jungles, over moun- 
tain roads rarely traveled except by 
itinerant merchants, Indian farmers 
and a few adventurous souls. We 
cross the lonely stretch of pampas as 
we head for Buenos Aires and from 
there up to Rio, where the journey 
ends. (2) 


Pan American Bazaar. 
utes.) 


(1 reel—9 min- 


This film shows the arts and 


Patagonian 


Patzcuaro. a 


People of Two Worlds. 


crafts of the southern republics as 
elaborately displayed in an exhibition 
at the Macy Department stores in New 
York. (2) 


Playground, (1 reel—10 
minutes.) This film shows Argentina’s 
famous Nahuel Huapi Park on the 
eastern slope of the Andes, with all 
its scenic beauty. We see the Argen- 
tines enjoying their summers in the 
coolness of this fashionable resort 
whose location also makes it Argen- 
tina’s St. Moritz. (2) 


reel—10'42 minutes.) 
This film shows the life of the Taras- 
can Indians who live on the shores of 
Lake Patzcuaro. Fiesta days are 
shown, also the famous Dance of the 
Old Men. (2) 


(1 reel—914 min- 
utes.) This film is a brief study of 
Yucatan, ancient and modern, with 
emphasis on the Mayan Indians, their 
old civilization and as they are now. 
These Indians, descendants of a by- 
gone era, are the “People of Two 
Worlds.” The film ends as we attend 
a Lenten house party and there watch 
the celebrated native dance, the 
Jarana. (2) 


Roads South. (2 reels—20 minutes.) 
This is an educational and entertain- 
ing film showing the various means 
of transportation in South and Cen- 
tral America. The difficulties en- 
countered, such as topography and 
lack of industrialization, have made 
the building of railroads and highways 
a tedious and slow task. (2) 


South -merican Medley. (40 minutes.) 
Travelogue on cities in Venezuela, Bra- 
zil, and Colombia. (2) 


South of the Border with Walt Disney. 
(4 reels—40 minutes.) This film is 
the story of the trip made by Walt 
Disney and his talented crew to South 
and Central America. Their impres- 
sions and experiences are recorded 
through cartoons and live action. (2) 


Sundays in the Valley of Mezico. (1 
reel—11 minutes.) This film is the 
picturization of a new era in Mexico. 
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No longer do we see the ancient dances 
of the Aztecs, but a modern Mexico 
seeking her place in the new world 
order. There are huge buildings, 
great Cathedrals, which we visit 
on this Sunday afternoon, beautiful 
wide boulevards, and skyscraper ho- 
tels. (2) 


This Is Ecuador. (2 reels—20 minutes.) 


This is an educational and entertain- 
ing film on Ecuador stressing the stra- 
tegic importance of the Galapagos 
Islands, and their nearness to the 
Panama Canal, the lifeline of the 


Americas. There are scenes of the , 


islands showing the wide variety of 
plant and animal life that exists there. 
We also see modern hotels in Guaya- 
quil in contrast to the Ecuador of old 
as displayed in the life of the Indians 
in the primitive rural sections of the 
country. (2) 


Tehuantepec. (1 reel—10 minutes.) In 


this film is shown one of Mexico’s most 
attractive villages, Tehuantepec, with 
its thatched roofs, picturesque coun- 
tryside, and faithfully preserved tra- 
ditions. We see a gay wedding party 
and watch the proceedings at the fruit 
festival. In this ceremony women 
distribute fruit to the crowd as a sym- 
bol that all can share nature’s abun- 
dant gifts. (2) 


A Town in Old Mexico. (1 reel—10 min- 


utes.) This film is in color and nar- 
rated by Orson Welles. Puebla, Ori- 
zaba, and Fortin de las Flores are the 
three villages seen. We see beautiful 
gardens in the haciendas and enjoy 
the peace and beauty of this tropical 
region. (2) 


Treasure Trove of Jade. (4 reels—40 


minutes.) This color film, produced 
by the National Geographic Society in 
conjunction with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, brings to light the wonders 
of an ancient civilization as seen on 
an expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
The discoveries of early American 
sculpture were photographed during 
the actual process of excavation. (2) 


Venezuela. (1 reel—10 minutes.) This 


film takes you on a picturesque trip 
from the port of La Guaira through 
the Andes Mountains to Caracas, the 
capital of Venezuela. The film ends 
with a salute to Simon Bolivar, one 
of the most remarkable men of the 
Western Hemisphere and the father 
of Pan Americanism. (2) 


Venezuela Moves Ahead. (3 reels—40 


minutes.) This film is an analysis of 
Venezuela from an_ historical, eco- 
nomic and geographic viewpoint. The 
history of the country and its libera- 
tion from Spain brings out the story 
of Simon Bolivar who fought until the 
last Spanish Army was defeated and 
driven out of South America. After 
an interesting survey of the oil indus- 
try the spectator is taken to Caracas, 
Venezuela’s industrial and cultural 
center, where tremendous strides are 
being taken in industrial and scien- 
tific advancement. (2) 


The Winged Scourge. (1 reel—10 min- 
utes.) This film shows the develop- 
ment of the mosquito from the larva 
to full growth at which time it be- 
comes the menace. With the usual 
Disney technique the Seven Dwarfs 
play an important part in the demon- 
stration of the various methods of 
mosquito control. (2) 


The Wooden Face of Totonicapan. (1 
reel—945 minutes.) This film shows 
a workman producing a mask, which 
is used in numerous religious festivals 
in Guatemala, and follows its process- 
ing until it appears on a dancer in a 
nearby village. Also seen is the church 
procession at Solola. (2) 


Office Training Films 

The following films are currently in 
production at the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
U.S. Navy. They are available through 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


Basic Typing—Methods—Part I (MN— 
1512a). (7) 


Basic Typing— Machine Operation— 
Part II (MN—1512b). (7) 


Machine Transcription—Machine Op- 
eration—Part I (MN—1562a). (7) 


Machine’ Transcription—Transcription 
Techniques—Part II (MN—1562b). (7) 


Office of War Information Films 


Available from State Film Depositories 
at a nominal service charge, not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents for the first film and 
25 cents for each additional film included 
in a single shipment. For information 
write the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Aluminum. (9 minutes.) The manu- 
facture of aluminum—from the trans- 
mutation of bauxite into alumina and 
thence into aluminum sheeting. (2) 


The Arm Behind the Army. (10 min- 
utes.) The stakes of American labor 
and American industry in this war— 
freedom, security, life itself. An offi- 
cial War Department film, produced by 
- Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. 
(2) 


Bomber. (10 minutes.) The manufac- 
ture, speed, and power of the B-26 
Army bomber. Commentary specially 
written by Carl Sandburg. “As a pro- 
duction it ranks with the finest docu- 
mentary films ever made.” ... Holiy- 
wood Reporter. (2) 


Building a Bomber. (20 minutes.) An 
educational exposition of the building 
of the B-26 Army bomber of interest 
primarily to engineering and voca- 
tional schools. (2) 


Building a Tank. (20 minutes.) The 
construction of the M-3 Army tank, in- 
cluding technical details of manufac- 
ture. (2) 


< 


Campus on the March. (19 minutes.) 


Wartime activities being carried on in 
American colleges and universities. 
Across the screen march young men 
and women being prepared for war 
today and for peace tomorrow. (2) 


Divide and Conquer. (14minutes.) The 


Nazis at work deliberately spreading 
hate and fear, distrust and confusion 
among the French people. A sober 
and dramatic reminder that this war 
is being fought on civilian as well as 
military fronts. Produced by Warner 
Brothers. (2) 


Dover. (10 minutes.) The spirit of the 


people of England, offensive-minded 
with Commandos raiding Nazi strong- 
holds, soldiers rehearsing tank tactics, 
the R. A. F. roaring overhead bound 
for German targets. Narrated by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. (2) 


Farmer at War. (11 minutes.) The 


farmers of America are faced with a 
serious labor and tool shortage at a 
time when the greatest output of farm 
products possible is needed. This is 
an account of how the farmers of Lan- 
caster County, Pa., are managing, by 
working longer hours and cooperating 
with their neighbors, to meet this 
need. (2) 


Henry Browne, Farmer. (11 minutes.) 


A simple down-to-earth story of a 
Negro family in wartime—what they 
are doing individually and collectively 
to win the war. Produced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Narrated 
by Canada Lee. (2) 


Home on the Range. (11 minutes.) 


The Western range country and its 
importance in the war—mutton and 
wool, beef and leather necessary for 
Victory. A U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture tribute to the men of the 
workaday West—honest, independent, 
tough. (2) 


It’s Everybody’s War. (16 minutes.) 


The effect of the war upon one Ameri- 
can community. In the story of what 
the people of that town are doing to 
help win the war, there is an example 
of what everyone can do. Narrated 
by Henry Fonda. Produced by 20th 
Century-Fox. (2) 


Japanese Relocation. (9 minutes.) 


American democracy at work moving 
100,000 Japanese, two-thirds of them 
American citizens, from the Pacific 
Coast to inland settlements in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Wyoming. (2) 


Jap Zero. (20 minutes.) A plane is in 


your sights: Is it friend or enemy? 
P-40 or Jap Zero? A training film 
in aircraft identification emphasizing 
the keen sight and quick decisions re- 
quired of American airmen. Pro- 
duced by the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
(2) 


Keeping Fit. (10 minutes.) Demon- 
stration of the wartime effects of sick- 
ness—absences, idle production lines, 
fewer planes—and an explanation of 
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five simple rules of health. Produced 
by Universal Pictures. (2, 3) 


Lake Carrier. (9 minutes.) Transpor- 
tation of iron ore from the Mesabi 
ranges of Minnesota across the Great 
Lakes to the steel mills of Gary, Pitts- 
burgh, and Youngstown. Narrated by 
Fredric March. (2) 


Listen to Britain. (20 minutes.) A re- 
markable factual record of the many 
sounds and sights of wartime Britain— 
from the roar of Spitfires to the shout- 
ing of children—and an eloquent trib- 
ute to the everyday people of England. 
Produced by the Crown Film Unit for 
the British Ministry of Information. 
(2) 


Manpower. (8 minutes.) The need for 
men and women in war industries. 
Problems and confusions now existing, 
and the methods being used to recruit, 
train, and retrain the workers neces- 
sary for Victory. Introduction by Paul 
McNutt. (1, 2) 


Men and the Sea. (10 minutes.) Train- 
ing the men who man our cargo ships 
carrying food, munitions, and supplies 
throughout the world. Presented by 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and dedicated to American mer- 
chant seamen. (1, 2) 


Mission Accomplished. (10 minutes.) 
The story of the first all-American raid 
over occupied Europe. American 
crews, piloting their Flying Fortresses, 
attack the railroad yards at Rouen, 
and return safely to their base in 
England. (2) 


Negro Colleges in Wartime. (8 minutes.) 
Wartime activities being carried on 
in America’s Negro colleges, from 
Army classes in automotive mechanics 
to scientific experimentation in labor- 
atories. (2) 


Our Enemy—The Japanese. (20 min- 
utes.) Produced by the March of 
Time for the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
U. S. Navy. A story of a fanatical 
enemy, confident and ruthless in his 
determination to conquer. (2) 


Out of the Frying Pan Into the Firing 
Line. (3 minutes.) Pluto and Minnie 
Mouse, two of America’s favorite char- 
acters, show why and how to save fats 
and greases. A Walt Disney produc- 
tion in technicolor. (2) 


The Price of Victory. (13 minutes.) 
With candor and conviction, Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice President of the United 
States, explains the ideals we are 
fighting for and the price we must pay 
for Victory. “We who fight in the 
people’s cause will never stop until 
that cause is won.” Produced by Para- 
mount. (2) 


Right of Way. (7 minutes.) Through 
the night a troop train, a freight train, 
and a truck rush to a convoy scheduled 
to sail early the next morning, to de- 
liver the goods on time. An explana- 

tion of why the civilian public must 
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be inconvenienced at times in its trav- 
eling so that materials of war will not 
arrive too late. (2) 


Ring of Steel. (10 minutes.) A tribute 
to the American soldiers who have pro- 
tected our country from 1776 to 1943, 
forging a “ring of steel” around 
American democracy. Narrated by 
Spencer Tracy. (2) 


Safeguarding Military Information. (10 
minutes.) Dramatic exposition of the 
results of careless talk—a ship tor- 
pedoed, a train wrecked. The need for 
secrecy by soldiers and civilians. Pro- 
duced by the Signal Corps of the U. S. 
Army in cooperation with the Motion 
Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
(2) 


Safety Styles. (16 minutes.) Veronica 
Lake’s hair style, copied by many 
women in peacetime, has proved to be 
a hindrance to war workers around 
dangerous machinery. Miss Lake puts 
her hair up and out of the way, join- 
ing the thousands of women who are 
adopting more practical hair-do’s for 
war work, along with the strictly utili- 
tarian cloéthing they wear in the fac- 


tories. (2) 
The Spirit of ’43. (6 minutes.) Like 
most Americans this year, Donald 


Duck is torn between two conflicting 
impulses—to spend or to save. Like 
all patriotic Americans, he makes his 
decisions, steps up to the income-tax 
window, and pays his taxes “to bury 


the Axis.” A Walt Disney production 
in Technicolor. (2) 
Tanks, (10minutes.) Manufacture 


and performance of the M-3 Army 
tank. Narrated by Orson Welles. 
“In telling the tale of how the M-3 
medium tank is assembled, tested, and 
shipped overseas, all the component 
factors are fused into an outstanding 
reel.” ... Film Daily. (2). 


Target for Tonight. (48 minutes.) A 
thrilling true story of a bombing raid 
over Germany by the R. A. F. One 
of the finest pictures of the war. 
“Quickens the pulse and cheers the 
heart.” ... New York Times. (2) 


' Winning Your Wings. 


The Thousand Days. (21 minutes.) 
Canada’s remarkable achievements 
during 3 years of war and an inspiring 
tribute to the resolute spirit of Cana- 
dians, each one doing his utmost, all 
working together for Victory. Pro- 
duced by Associated Screen Studios. 
(2) 


U.S. News Review: Issue No. 2. (19 min- 
utes.) Five interesting and news- 
worthy stories: discouraging unneces- 
sary civilian travel; mobile laundry for 
front-line soldiers; completion of the 
Alcan highway to Alaska; jungle fight- 
ing in New Guinea; and the Marines’ 
Hymn. (2) 


Wartime Nutrition. (10 minutes.) Sim- 
ple rules of eating to be followed by 
Americans at home, in factories, in 
restaurants, and cafeterias. (2, 3) 


Western Front, (21 minutes.) China’s 
heroic flight and desperate struggle 
against the war lords of Japan. A 
tribute to the courage and tenacity of 
the people of China—fighting with us 
in the battle for freedom. (2) 


Wings up. (22 minutes.) The story of 
the 12 weeks of discipline, concen- 
trated study, and hard work leading 
to graduation from the Officers Can- 
didate School of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces and the rank of second lieu- 


tenant. Narrated by Capt. Clark 
Gable. Produced by the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. (1, 2) 


(18 minutes.) 
Lt. James Stewart of the Army Air 
Forces explains the work of the air 
forces, the requirements for enlist- 
ment, and the reasons for volunteer- 
ing. Produced by Warner Brothers 
and presented by the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. “Probably the most inspir- 
ing film of its sort yet released.” ... 
Chicago Daily News. (1) 


Women In Defense. (44 minutes.) 
Women at work in wartime—in 
science, in industry, in voluntary serv- 
ices. Narrated by Katharine Hep- 
burn. (1) 


Song Shorts. (3 minutes each). 
Anchors Aweigh, 


(2): 
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3 Go Rolling Along. 
Em Rolling. 
st Guard Song. 
farines’ Hymn, 


Stirring songs sung “off screen” 
against backgrounds of appropriate ac- 
tion scenes. For audience participation, 
words of the songs are superimposed. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Films 
Films may be borrowed from State de- 
positories cooperating with the distribu- 
tors of Department of Agriculture films. 
For purchase write Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


For Health and Happiness. (1 reel—9 
minutes.) Discusses the vital bearing 
good nutrition has on human health 
and happiness. Shows scenes of well- 
nourished children from infancy to 
youth. (3) 


The Battle is in Our Hands. (2% reels— 
25 minutes.) A documentary film of 
how today’s world war came to a rural 
community and about the better world 
that the Nation hopes to build after the 
war is over. It shows the first impact 
of war upon a farming economy, the 
vast changes that war industries 
brought to the people and the way in 
which they pitched in together to help 
win the war. (2) 


U. S. Office of Education Films 


A Partial List of References—Visual 
Aids.—A list of visual aids compiled by 
the U. S. Office of Education for use 
in connection with vocational training 
courses for War Production Workers. 
Covers aircraft, automobile, blueprint 
reading, electrical, foundry, instructor 
and foreman training, machine shop, 
plumbing, radio, safety, sheet metal, 
shipbuilding, visual-aid sources, weld- 
ing. (6) 


Industrial Training Films. Distributed 
on sales basis by Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(6) 


Bench Work 


Cutting Threads with Taps and Dies. 
Scraping Flat Surfaces. 

Fitting and Scraping Small Bearings. 
Reaming with Straight Hand Reamers. 
Reaming with Taper Hand Reamers. 
Centering Small Stock. 

Laying Out Small Castings. 
Fundamentals of Filing. 


The Engine Lathe 


Rough Turning Between Centers. 

Turning Work of Two Diameters. 

Cutting a Taper with Compound Rest 
and Taper Attachment. 

Drilling, Boring, and Reaming Work 
Held in Chuck. 

Cutting an External National Fine 
Thread. 

Turning a Taper with Tailstock Set Over. 

Cutting an External Acme Thread. 


The Milling Machine 


The Milling Machine. 
Cutting Keyways. 


Straddle and Surface Milling to Close 
Tolerances. 

Staffle Milling. 

Plain Indexing and Cutting A Spur Gear. 


Precision Measurement 

The Steel Rule. 

The Micrometer, 

Fixed Gages. 

Vernier Scale. 

Height Gages and Test Indicators. 


The Radial Drill 

Drilling and Tapping Cast Steel. 

Drilling to a Layout and Spot-facing 
Cast Iron. 


The Sensitive Drill 
Drilling a Hole in a Pin, 
The Shaper 


Cutting a Keyway on End of a Finished 
Shaft. 

Machining a Cast Iron Rectangular 
Block. 

Machining a Tool Steel V Block. 

Shipbuilding Skills 

Preparing and Setting a Keel Block and 
Bottom Cradle. 

Innerbottom Sections: 

Subassembly of a Closed Floor. 
Subassembly of an Open Floor. 

The Innerbottom: Setting Up Floors and 
Longitudinals. 

Side Frames: Sub assembly of a Web 
Frame. 

Deck Girders: Sub assembly. 

The Deck: Setting a Web Frame and a 
Transverse Beam. 

The Bulkhead: Laying Off the Boundary 
Stiffeners, Water Lines, and Buttock 
Lines. 

The Bulkhead: Laying Off and Fitting a 
Centerline Stiffener. 

The Bulkhead: Setting a Transverse 
Watertight Bulkhead Into the Hull. 

Deck Plates: Regulating and Setting. 


Single Point Cutting Tools 


Fundamentals of Side Cutting Tools. 
Fundamentals of End Cuttmg Tools. 


The Vertical Boring Mill 


Rough Facing, Turning and Drilling on 
a Vertical Turret Lathe. 

Rough Facing, Boring and Turning a 
Shoulder. 

Facing, Turning, Boring, Grooving, 
Chamfering on a Vertical Turret Lathe 
Using Two Heads, 


The Vertical Drill 

Locating Holes, Drilling and Tapping in 
Cast Iron. 

Countersinking, Counterboring, and 
Spot-facing. 

U. S. Public Health Service Films 
Films may be borrowed from the 

Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health 

Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

About Faces. (1 reel—10 minutes.) 
Entertaining subject on dental health. 
(3) 

Fight Syphilis, (1 reel—10 minutes and 
1 reel—20 minutes.) Ten-minute 
version emphasizes the individual’s 
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role in combating syphilis—blood 
tests, avoiding exposure, proper treat- 
ment, the danger of quacks. Twenty- 
minute version includes the commu- 
nity’s job—education providing clinics 
and follow-up workers, etc. (3) 


Help Wanted. (2 reels—26 minutes.) 
General presentation of the basic 
principles of first aid, the circulatory 
system, improvised tourniquets, use of 
bandages, treatment for shock, etc. 
(3) 


Three Counties Against Syphilis. (17 
minutes.) Account of trailer clinic 
in rural Georgia. (2, 3) 


Keep ’Em Out. (10 minutes.) Rat 
control on the Atlantic Seaboard. (2) 


Know for Sure. (16 minutes.) Revised 
version of earlier film on prevention, 
recognition and treatment of venereal 
disease. (2, 3) 


Dr. Erlich’s Magic Bullet. (30 minutes.) 
Historical film of effort to find cure for 
syphilis. (2, 3) 


Collaborating Agencies 


Bibliography of Visual Aids for Prein- 
duction Training.—A selected list of 
films and film strips prepared by the 
U.S. Office of Education in collabora- 
tion with the Civilian Preinduction 
Training Branch, Headquarters, Army 
Service Forces, and the film producers, 
Covers fundamentals of electricity, 
machines, shopwork, radio, automo- 
tive mechanics, preflight aeronautics 
and physical fitness. Available from 
the U. S. Office of Education and from 
producers and distributors of educa- 
tional films. Free. (5) 


Selected U. S. Army—U. S. Navy 16-mm., 
Sound Motion Pictures and 35-mm., 
Filmstrips. Through the courtesy of 

» the U. S. War and Navy Departments, 
motion pictures and filmstrips that re- 
late to preinduction training have 
been released to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for distribution to schools co- 
operating in giving such courses. 
These visual aids are released by the 
U. S. Office of Education through Cas- 
tle Films, Inc., who hold the contract 
for the distribution of U. S. Office of 
Education visual aids. Covers pre- 
flight, preinduction training and gen- 
eral educational use. Available from 
U.S. Office of Education. Free. (2,5) 


Youth Farm Volunteers. Film designed 
to help recruit high-school students 
for work on the land. Produced by the 
Office of War Information in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
Detailed information on the distribu- 
tion centers can be secured by writing 
to the Education Division, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington 25,D.C. (1) 


Radio Transcriptions 


Radio Transcriptions for Victory. List 
of available transcriptions in a circu- 
lating library service offered to schools, 
Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
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scription Exchange, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Obtainable from U. S. Office 
of Education. Free. (2) 

School Manpower Warcast Transcrip- 
tion. Recording of half-hour radio 
broadcast gives answers to questions 
on current manpower needs by top- 
ranking Government officials. Avail- 
able from FREC Radio, Script and 
Transcriptions Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
on free loan or by purchase ($2). 
(1, 2) 

War Policy for American Schools. (Con- 
ference Kit, Series No.1.) Radio and 
Transcription Exchange. U. S. Office 
of Education. Free loan. (2) 

We Hold These Truths. (Conference 
Kit, Series No. 5.) Teaching the 
freedoms. Radio and Transcription 
Exchange. U. S. Office of Education. 
Free loan or sale. Write for informa- 
tion. (2) 


Recent Loan Packets 


Since the close of schools last June the 
Information Exchange has put into cir- 
culation several new loan packets. Fol- 
lowing are the titles of the packets which 
were not available during the past school 
year: 

VII-G-1, Choosing a Career, offers a 
wealth of bibliographical material, two 
bulletins, Engineers Are Needed and Pro- 
fessional Nurses Are Needed, and two 
guidance manuals prepared in the U. S. 
Office of Education. The National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association has con- 
tributed several publications, including 
a special issue of OCCUPATIONS maga- 
zine, entitled The Counselor’s Wartime 
Manual. 

VII-G-2, Military Careers, covers Army 
and Navy job opportunities and training 
programs for men and women. Bro- 
chures describe the WAC, WAVES, 
SPARS, and Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps, and each branch of the service 
has supplied a booklet listing institute 
courses available by correspondence to 
enlisted personnel. A handbook, Mili- 
tary Service, issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation answers many questions concern- 
ing entrance requirements in the various 
branches of the armed forces. The 
American Council on Education fur- 
nished copies of its recent statement, 
Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience: A Recommended Program. 

XIUI-G-1, Intercultural Education, 
contains three studies concerned with 
teaching English to bilingual children 
and a fourth describing the culture of a 
contemporary rural community; a num- 
ber of Office of Education publications, 
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Information Exchange on 
Education in Wartime 


What Is It? 


A lending library of packets for teachers, school administrators, and librarians, 
intended to serve as a clearinghouse for ideas and materials on education in time 
of war. Approximately 75 different packets have been prepared on 20 general 
subjects ranging from Nutrition and Victory Gardens to the United Nations and the 
Far East. A number of packets grouped under the title The Role of Schools in 
Wartime contain publications of city and State departments of education which 
should be & considerable interest to administrators and supervisors. 

Materials suitable for use in developing study units in elementary and secondary 
schools and adult groups have been assembled into packets containing pamphlets, 
bulletins, reports, sample units of study, bibliographies, pictures, maps, and other 
teaching aids. 


Why Was It Established? 


In order to acquaint widely scattered school systems with what others are doing 
and to supply up-to-date material in new subject fields. Educators from kinder- 
garten to college are examining school practices to determine which need increased 
or decreased emphasis. They are modifying courses, introducing new courses, and 
developing new services requiring school and community cooperation. 

An idea which has proved its worth in one State may be usefulin another. Through 
the medium of the Information Exchange, new ideas and practical suggestions can 
be adapted to local situations, and teachers can have the benefit of the thinking 
and experience of educational leaders throughout the country. 


How Does It Function? 


Items are selected from publications of various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and also from materials sent to the Information Exchange by school systems, 
educational and civic organizations, teachers, authors, and publishers. These are 
organized into packets for circulation upon request among: 


Principals School superintendents 
Teachers City, county boards of education 
Counselors State departments of education 
Librarians Public welfare agencies 


Workshop directors Civic organizations 


Not more than two packets are loaned at a time and they may be kept for two 
weeks from the date of their receipt. No expense is involved, since franked labels 
are furnished for their return if wrapped in packages weighing 4 pounds or less. 
Summer workshop directors and faculty may order as many as 20 packets at a 
time, and these may be kept during the entire summer session period. 

To obtain a catalog listing the titles of packets, write to the Information 
Exchange, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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including National Unity Through Inter- 
cultural Education and Helping the For- 
eign-Born Achieve Citizenship; reprints 
from EDUCATION FOR VIcTORY, and a bib- 
liography; and other material from vari- 
ous sources. — 

To obtain these packets or a catalog 
listing approximately 75 different pack- 


ets, write to the Information Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. Not more than two packets should 
be ordered at a time and they may be 
kept for 2 weeks from date of receipt. 
No expense is involved because franked 
labels are furnished for returning pack- 
ages wrapped to weigh 4 pounds or less. 
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‘TI. _u.s. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 

- agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Handbook on Physical Fitness for Stu- 
dents in Colleges and Universities. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 139 p., illus. 25 cents. 


Sets forth the fundamental principles and 
practices in physical and health education 
programs in colleges that appear to be par- 
ticularly significant in connection with an 
all-cut effort to win the war quickly with 
@ minimum loss of life. Written not only in 
response to requests for criteria by which to 
evaluate the adequacy of programs in col- 
leges that have already organized wartime 
physical fitness programs, but also as a source 
book for institutions which have not yet 
undertaken this responsibility. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


The National Archives. Handbook of 
Federal World War Agencies And Their 
Records. 1917-1921. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 666 
p. (National Archives Publication No. 
24.) $1.25 (cloth cover). 

The major portion of this handbook con- 
sists of brief articles about some 2,400 Fed- 
eral agencies, alphabetically arranged, that 
contributed to the World War I program of 
the United States. An appendix shows the 
Same agencies so arranged that subordinate 
units appear under their superior agency. 


A useful reference book for high-school li- 
braries. 


Third Annual Report of the 
Archivist of The United States as to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde 
Park, New York. For the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1942. Washington, 
National Archives, 1943. 9 p. (Na- 
tional Archives Publication No. 22.) 
Free as long as the supply lasts. 
Gives statistical data on materials re- 


ceived during the year and progress made in 
preparing them for use. 


Smithsonian Institution. Alaska: 
America’s Continental Frontier Outpost. 
By Ernest P. Walker. Washington, 
Smithsonian Institution, July 8, 1943. 


Illustrated. (War Background Studies 
No. 13.) Free. (Supply limited.) 
Copies available in many libraries. 

This description of the géography, history, 
peoples, resources, and development of 
Alaska stresses its strategic importance to 
the protection of the Americas. Text is 
supplemented by 21 plates and two maps. 
Useful for high Schools. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Soil 
Conservation Service. Erosion Lowers 
Wartime Production on Northeastern 
Farms. Prepared by William W. Reitz. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, March 1943. 16 p. Illustrated. 
(Department of Agriculture Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 516.) 10 cents. 
Free copies available from Department 
of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service 
and Regional and State Offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service, as long as 
supply lasts. 


Describes soil erosion and urges the farmer 
to do something about it. 


. Going To The Farm Front? 
Published in collaboration with U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, and National Safety Council. 
Washington, Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, May 1943. 2-page 
folder. Illustrated. (AWI-44.) Free as 
long as supply lasts. 


Contains safety tips for U. S. Crop Corps, 
and Farm Safety Pledge. 


Good Pastures, By A. T. 
Semple and M. A. Hein. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Officee May 
1943. 22p. Illustrated. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1942.) 10 cents. 

A brief description of the most effective 
methods of increasing the production of 


meat, milk, and other wartime crops by the 
skillful use of grass. 


Rural Family Spending And 
Saving In Wartime. Published as part 
of a study conducted by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, June 1943. 
163 p. (Department of Agriculture Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 520.) 20 
cents. 

The fact that for the period covered the net 
money income for half of the families was 
$750 or less and that with the added value 
of goods produced and consumed this amount 
could be increased only to $1,280 is significant 
to those concerned with the future of the 


American farm family. Text supplemented 
by 52 tables. 


Strip Cropping For Bigger 
Yields. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, January 1943. 5 p. Il- 
lustrated. (AWI-21.) Single copies 5 
cents; 100 copies $3.75. Single copies 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Publications Section, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 

Shows that two direct results of strip crop- 
ping are more food at less cost, and saving 
soil and rainfall. Tells how a 6-year rotation 
may be managed in three strip-cropped fields 
of about equal size. 

U. S. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Recipes For Cook- 
ing Domestic Rabbit Meat. Prepared in 
the Division of Public Relations, Chicago, 
Ill., Merchandise Mart, Department of 
the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
1943. 17p. Processed. (Wildlife Leaf- 
let 240.) Free. 

A brief introduction shows the contribu- 
tion of domestic rabbit meat to the Food for 
Freedom program. Recipes are detailed. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau and Women’s Bureau. Stand- 
ards For Maternity Care And Employ- 
ment Of Mothers In Industry. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Children’s Bureau and 
Women’s Bureau, 1942. 2 p. Miulti- 
lithed. Free. 

Prepared in consultation with Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers of America, Textile 
Union Workers of America, New York State 
Department of Labor, Departments of Obstet- 
rics (Schools of Medicine) University of Chi- 
cago and Johns Hopkins University, U. S. 
National Institute of Health and Industrial 
Hygiene Bureau—Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co, 

Children’s Bureau. Fen 
Questions Answered About the Child- 
Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Janu- 
ary 1943. 6-p. folder. (Children’s Bu- 
reau Folder 26.) Single copies 5 cents; 
100 copies $1. Single copies free from 
the Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, as long as the supply lasts. 


Questions and answers cover the minimum 
standards for the employment of children 
set up by the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
its administration by the Children’s Bureau. 


Work 
Need. 


Labor, 
Free. 


. Women’s’ Bureau. 
Shoes Fill Health And Safety 
Washington, Department of 
Women’s Bureau, 1943. 1 p. 
(Supply limited.) 


Emphasizes the improper shoes worn by 
working women and gives some principles 
governing the types of shoes that should be 
worn. Reprint from Labor Information Bul- 
letin, July 1943, Vol. 10, No. 7. 
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